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British Concentration of Production 


By Thomas R. Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


When the British Government recently 
announced plans for concentrating the 
production of many consumer goods in 
a reduced number of factories working 
full time, it inaugurated a new phase in 
the development of its war effort. The 
potentialities of these plans indicate a 
real advance in the mobilization of the 
economic and industrial resources of the 
United Kingdom. 

The plans were characterized by one 
of the large London dailies as a forward 
step in the “rapidly accelerating pace at 
which Great Britain is moving toward 
that total economy which is the inexor- 
able prerequisite of victory in a total 


n? 
ww aftected are some four or five score in- 
dustries producing consumption goods 
including textiles, hosiery, boots and 
shoes, lace, carpets, apparel, pottery, 
metal furniture, domestic hollow ware, 
glass and glassware, music ul instruments, 
cosmetics and toilet preparations, cam- 
eras, toyS, sports goods, domestic electric 
appliances, etc. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the President of 
the Board of Trade, explained the reason 
for this radical departure from tradi- 
tional procedure as follows: 


These industries provide the main sources 
of factory-trained labor for munitions, and 
their consumption of imported materials 
must be kept down to the minimum required 
to meet essential needs. If they consulted 
only their own interests, these industries 
might wish that all their component firms 
should carry on with their remaining share 
of the trade in the hope that conditions 
might improve. From the point of view of 
the national interest, however, it is most 
undesirable that cuts in civil consumption 
should be met by large scale part-time 
working. 

A spread-over of this kind results in an 
uneconomical use of certain types of labor. 
It does not free the factory and storage space 
which will, in many cases, be needed for 
Government use. The effect of a diminished 
turn-over on costs may, in some instances, 
have serious repercussions on prices which 
the Government cannot ignore. Finally, it 
would be worse than useless for firms to allow 
their working capital to be eaten up in the 
vain hope that the position might become 
easier. 

The policy of the Government must, there- 
fore, be to concentrate production in a re- 
duced number of factories working full time. 
These factories should be able to produce 
the output required for Government orders, 
the greatest practicable export trade, and the 
minimum needs of our population, while at 
the same time preserving the goodwill of 
the factories closed down. 

The closed factories should be kept ready to 
Start up again as soon as possible after the 
war. The Departments concerned will then 
take all measures open to them to assist their 
speedy reopening; meanwhile the Board of 
Trade will keep a record of factories closed 
down and the Ministry of Labor will keep a 
record of transferred workers so that they 


may be able to resume their old employment 
after the war. 


Heretofore the British Government’s 
efforts have been focused in large meas- 


ure on the expansion and reorganization 
as well as the development of a central 
control over the industries contributing 
directly to the war effort. While the ex- 
pansion of such industries has not 
reached its maximum, their reorganiza- 
tion and the establishment of Govern- 
ment control has been in large measure 
completed. The British Government has 
now turned its attention to the less essen- 
tial industries as offering, if drastic 
measures are applied, a source from 
which further manpower, materials, and 
factory space can be obtained for em- 
ployment in the war effort. 

One of the fundamental problems fac- 
ing a government at war is the efficient 
use of the total manpower of the nation, 
and when the proposed plans are put 
into operation it is estimated (The Econ- 
omist, London, March 29, 1941) that be- 
tween 500,000 and 750,000 men will be 
released for war purposes. The rapidity 
with which these men will be transferred 
will depend not only on the speed with 
which the plans are executed but also on 
the time required to train them for their 
new work. 

Thus far the principal Government 
regulation affecting output of the indus- 
tries producing consumers goods was the 
Limitation of Supplies Orders which be- 
gan in the second quarter of 1940 and 
established quotas for the sale by 
manufacturers and wholesalers of speci- 
fied goods. The progressively reduced 
quotas—many being now at 25 percent 
and some (i. e., silk and aluminum 
hollowware) at zero—have caused cur- 
tailment of production at most factories 
and the closing of only a few, with the 
result that aconsiderable amount of 
labor was working only part time. 

In view of this waste of manpower the 
British Government felt constrained to 
take additional steps to fulfill its an- 
nounced wartime economic policy, which 
is “to facilitate the fullest possible trans- 
fer of resources to war production while 
maintaining exports as far as possible.” 
The success of this policy requires the 
curtailment of domestic civil Production 
and the making available so far as pos- 
sible of additional labor, materials, and 
factory space for more essential purposes. 

Another purpose of the new plans for 
concentration of production, but one not 
stressed by the Government officials, is 
to find storage space for food, munitions, 
and other vital materials, scattered 
throughout the country and away from 
the congested port areas and locations of 
special bombing danger. 

_It was announced that a Controller- 
General of, Factory and Warehouse Ac- 
commodation was to be appointed. 


How Concentration Will Be Effected 


The original plans for concentration of 
a particular industry require voluntary 
action by the industry itself, the Gov- 
ernment merely laying the essential facts 
before the proper officers of the com- 
panies concerned and encouraging these 
firms to initiate the desired changes in 
their industry’s structure. However, the 
final plans must be approved by the 
Board of Trade, and if an industry is 
unwilling or lacks the necessary initia- 
tive the Government will use every means 
to enforce a concentration of produc- 
tion plan. This it can accomplish 
through its power to control supplies 
of raw materials, labor, and the placing 
of Government orders. 

Furthermore, the Board of Trade will 
in all cases indicate the degree of con- 
centration desired in the particular in- 
dustry and may suggest a procedure for 
attaining it. The degree of concentra- 
tion will be determined by conferences 
between officials of the Industrial and 
Export Council, Ministry of Labor, the 
Limitation of Supplies Department and 
Industrial Supplies Department of the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Supply, 
Officials of particular trade associations 
and export groups in a position to speak 
for employers, and representatives of 
trade unions. A special committee of 
the Industrial and Export Council has 
been set up to execute the Government’s 
plans. 


Qualifications for ‘‘Nucleus”’ firms 


An individual firm that desires to be 
designated as a so-called “nucleus” firm 
must make the arrangements with oth- 
ers in the industry to permit it to oper- 
ate at or nearly at full time. A firm — 
owning several plants may be able to 
attain this status by closing one or more 
plants. The Board of Trade’s explana- 
tory memorandum outlined the qualifi- 
cations which must be attained by a 
“nucleus” firm, as follows: 


(a) It must provide for the complete clos- 
ing down of the factory or works whose out- 
put is to be transferred to the protected 
firm. 

(b) It must make its own financial ar- 
rangements to compensate the firm or firms 
whose works are to be closed as a result of 
the scheme. 

(c) The arrangement must provide for the 
plant of the closed firm to be kept intact, 
unless the premises should be requisitioned. 

(d) The arrangement must provide for the 
maintenance of the production for 
and for the Government which was previously 
undertaken by the firm closed down. 

(e) The arrangements for dealing with the 
workers affected by the scheme must be 
satisfactory. 


To comply with the last qualification 
the firm must satisfy the Board of Trade 
and Ministry of Labor that the concen- 
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tration will be, if possible, in an area not 
competing with the demands of munition 
industries, that labor released is of a 
type adaptable for ready absorption in 
new employment, that labor not so 
adaptable will be taken on by the plants 
remaining in production, and that the 
time is propitious for the release of a sup- 
ply of labor. In this way additional labor 
will be obtained for the war industries 
and unnecessary unemployment will be 
avoided. 

The British Government on its part 
will extend certain advantages to a 
“nucleus” firm, namely: the firm will be 
listed as a protected firm (which will give 
it a lower age of reservation for its work- 
ers for war service), its labor and raw- 
material requirements will be safe- 
guarded so far as possible, preference in 
Government orders will be given to such 
firms, and the Board of Trade will do 
everything in its power to prevent such 
factories from being requisitioned. 


Problems of Concentration 


In the development of these plans for 
concentration of production many prob- 
lems of considerable importance arise, 
the solution of which wil determine the 
degree of success or failure of the ef- 
forts. Under normal conditions these 
plans would follow the general principles 
of rationalization, but the war effort 
brings into play many new factors. For 
instance, if an industry was being ration- 
alized, production would be continued in 
the factories most conveniently located 
and operating most efficiently, but under 
war conditions such factories may be 
needed for other purposes and the pro- 
duction of consumer goods may well be 
continued in the less efficient factories 
or those that would normally be the first 
to close down under a real rationaliza- 
tion scheme. 

The same principles may operate rel- 
ative to large and small firms. Normally 
the large firms tends to absorb the 
smaller ones, but the war effort has in 
many cases demanded the full productive 
capacity of large firms, and the output 
of consumption goods is often concen- 
trated in a few of the smaller plants. 

One of the most difficult problems is 
the question of compensation to the 
closed factories. As indicated above the 
British Government has insisted that the 
“nucleus” firms must arrange to com- 
pensate the closed firms and that public 
funds will not be available for this pur- 
pose. 

Can satisfactory mutual arrangements 
be made to compensate an efficiently 
managed concern that is forced to close, 
and fail to penalize the inefficient? The 
latter may have claims for good will, pat- 
ent rights, etc., for which compensation 
may be demanded, whereas because of 
poor management it has been operating 
on a bare subsistence level. The margin 
of profit on which some factories have 
had to operate because of the high prices 
of raw materials, etc., is probably inade- 
quate to cover the overhead of operating 
mills and at the same time share it with 
the mills closed down. 
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Goodwill is a very important asset for 
many factories. Can it be maintained 
when a factory is closed down and its 
business turned over to another plant? 
Will it be necessary to scrap all irade 
names and have the output of the “nu- 
cleus” firms sold under a new name which 
can be dropped after the war? If not, 
firms forced to close would be faced with 
the difficulty of trying to reestablish their 
trade names after the war against the 
competition of names that continued on 
the shelves and in the public eye. Even 
so the type of product that is continued 
in production will have an advantage 
over those that are discontinued—pro- 
vided, of course, its quality is maintained. 

Some producers are raising queStions 
concerning patent rights and secret 
processes. Will they be turned over to 
the “nucleus” firms, and what protection 
will they have after the emergency? 

Distribution channels will be drastic- 
ally affected. With the reduction in the 
volume of consumer goods and the con- 
centration of output under fewer brands 
or trade names, the number of distribu- 
tors should be curtailed. This, too, 
raises problems, but it also tends to re- 
lease labor for other purposes and frees 
certain premises for storage space or 
other necessary purposes. 

The factories that are closed must be 
placed on a maintenance basis. If the 
space is to be aVkilable for storage the 
machinery must be moved and stored— 
the expenses of which, along with the up- 
keep, should be borne by the Govern- 
ment, as the “nucleus” firms could not 
add that expense to their overburdened 
overhead. 

This also brings up the question of the 
fate of these factories after the war. 
The British Cabinet has stated its inten- 
tion to “take all measures open to them 
to assist their speedy reopening.” This 
problem need not be answered at the mo- 
ment, but eventually the Government 
must face the question of how far it will 
go in preventing the entry of new firms 
that may have developed improved 
processes or products into the field of 
the old firms. Some new developments 
might render the old business obsolete. 
Will the Government be in a position to 
place trained labor in the plants when 
reopened? The ultimate result would 
seem to imply the encouragement of 
monopolies and the retention of a licens- 
ing system for some time after the end 
of hostilities. 

The Government is also faced with the 
problem of the incidence of taxation. 
Will a firm that made profits during the 
year prior to closing have to pay the 
heavy war taxes when it has no income 
during the year when they are normaliy 
payable? Adjustments must also be 
made in the taxing of the larger profits 
of a “nucleus” firm which is under obli- 
gation to pool such profits with closed 
firms. 

In peacetime such difficulties would 
be regarded as insuperable; in time of 
war greater difficulties than these must 
be overcome. 
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Possible Methods of Concentration 


In the brief interval since the an. 
nouncement of the British Government, 
plans, numerous conferences and discys. 
sions have indicated that there are gey. 
eral possible methods whereby concen. 
tration may be accomplished, depending 
on the structure of the industry, 

One method mentioned above is that 
of a company which operates severa) 
factories agreeing to close certain plants 
and operate only one or more plants as 
may be required to fill the necessary 
orders. Firms desiring the status of 
“nucleus” firms may purchase othe 
plants and merge their business, 

A second method might be the forma. 
tion of a holding company or a new com. 
pany in which all the firms in the jp. 
dustry would hold stock. This new 
company would lease and operate the 
“nucleus” firm and thus would receive 
and distribute the profits to the member 
firms. 

A third method, and one receiving wide 
consideration, is to have the “nucleus” 
firms act as the agents of the closeg 
firms in the actual production of goods. 
The latter would buy the goods and sel] 
them through usual channels, thus con. 
tinuing to operate in the markets. The 
concentration would only be in physical 
production. 

Another method is to follow the lines 
indicated above whereby the “nucleys” 
firms would take over the whole avail- 
able trade and from the profits pay a 
predetermined levy as compensation to 
the closed firms. This method might 
vary somewhat; for instance, in trades 
where quotas of production have been 
established the “nucleus” firms would 
purchase the quotas of firms to be closed, 


Industry Gives Support to Policy 


Despite the many problems for which 
solutions seemed almost impossible, in- 
dustry and labor have indicated a will- 
ingness to support the new policy. The 
Federation of British Industries and the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce 
have considered the policy favorably. 
Several industries as well as labor or- 
ganizations immediately appointed rep- 
resentatives to meet with the Govern- 
ment officials to discuss plans affecting 
their respective interests. 

The cotton industry was the first to 


be called in for consultation, although 


steps had already been taken, under the 
Cotton Industry Reorganization Act 1939 
and the Control of the Cotton Industry 
Orders, to limit production through cur- 
tailment of supplies of raw cotton. A 
new company known as the Cotton In- 
porters and Distributors, Ltd., directed 
by 10 representatives of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association and six of the Man- 
chester Cotton Association, handles the 
importation and distribution of raw cot- 
ton on behalf of the Ministry of Supply. 

After consultations a list of plants to 
be closed was presented to the Board of 
Trade which approved 111 spinning firms 
as “nucleus” plants, 61 were advised to 

(Continued on p. 464) 
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Motion Pictures Face Challenging Problems 


Abroad 


By Nathan D. Golden, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


With the tremendous losses in foreign 
revenue during 1940 as a result of the 
virtual wiping out of most European mar- 
kets, the American motion-picture indus- 
try faces the problem of maintaining its 
traditional quality of pictures in the face 
of these serious cuts in business abroad. 

During normal times an estimated 40 
percent of the total revenues of Ameri- 
can producers came from abroad. As a 
direct and disconcerting result of the 
present war, this proportion has been re- 
duced to approximately 15 percent. Dur- 
ing 1939, 1940, and 1941, 20 European 
countries have fallen to invaders. This 
means that American films were removed 
from the screens of approximately 20,500 
theaters in the countries of the invader 
and the conquered. 

If one includes the Soviet Union with 
its 3,000 theaters, this would bring the 
total of European screens lost since Sep- 
tember 1939 to 23,500. This is a greater 
number of theaters than now exists in 
the United States and more than there 
are in Latin America, the Far East, the 
Near East, Africa, and Canada, combined, 
which have a total of approximately 
15,000 theaters. 


Grave Losses and Disadvantages 


An examination of remaining Euro- 
pean screens open to American pictures, 
as of today, shows that about 14,000 the- 
aters remain in Europe for American 
film-play dates. With American pro- 
ducers deprived of revenue from such 
cities as Paris, Rome, Prague, Brussels, 
Berlin, Vienna, and many other impor- 
tant European centers, the gravity of the 
losses can easily be seen. 

Nor does the foreign problem stop 


there. Income from another six addi- 
tional countries has virtually ceased. 
Also, exchange restrictions in Latin 


America, the British Dominions, and else- 
where have diminished dollar receipts 
which help maintain the expense of 
American production. 

American films and even funds have 
been confiscated in nearly every market 
that the war’s invading forces have oc- 
cupied. Films from Germany have fol- 
lowed these invading forces, and much 
time will inevitably pass before American 
films will see the silver screens of these 
occupied regions. 

From present indications, Hollywood 
has no intention of curtailing the quality 
of its motion pictures—a good sign of 
its confidence that it can weather the 
storm and, with good pictures, probably 





“i Adapted from a recent address before the 
otion Picture Theater Owners of America, 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 


compensate for some of its foreign losses 
through increased revenues in the United 
States. 


Care and Discretion Essential in Sending 
Pictures to Foreign Markets 


Earnest consideration should be given 
to the question of the type of pictures 
that should be sent to foreign markets 
where American motion-picture interests 
can still do business. 

Not all of the pictures produced in 
Hollywood are suitable for foreign con- 
sumption. In order to carry out the 
Administration’s policy of zealously and 
wisely promoting better relations with 
all friendly foreign countries, it would 
appear that the motion-picture in- 
dustry might well set up a body sim- 
ilar to its Production Code Authority and 
thus eliminate pictures wholly unsuited 
for foreign distribution. Over the years, 
many complaints have been made about 
American films which not only portray 
erroneously various incidents in the life 
and customs of foreign peoples, but also 
give these people a misconception of 
things American. 

Both of these mistakes can be deplor- 
ably damaging. Ifa picture portrays the 
way of life here in the United States, it 
will not be suitable for foreign markets if 
it is too “jazzy,” if it concentrates too 
much on lawlessness or crime, if it is 
unduly wild in general tone, if it depicts 
too extravagant luxury and idleness, or 
if its comedy is so daft or eccentric that 
foreigners cannot readily understand and 
respond toit. Films of that sort will not 
make such a solid hit in foreign lands 
as other films might secore—and they 
may work a grave injury to the prestige 
of this country. 

In the present tremendously grave pos- 
ture of world affairs, one can readily re- 
alize how immensely important it is that 
foreigners should not acquire from United 
States motion pictures the notion that 
the typical American is either a scatter- 
brain or a trampler of the law, or that 
he lives habitually in sordid squalor. 
This country’s position in the world to- 
day, and its future well-being, may de- 
pend in great measure on a clear realiza- 
tion, throughout Latin America and 
elsewhere in the world, that the real 
American is a person of intelligence and 
restraint, courage and sound judgment, 
integrity and vision. 

Motion pictures that go abroad should 
help to convey this idea whenever they 
portray the life of this land. They 
should combine vigor with dignity, clean 
fun with wise discretion. They should 
give a true picture of the character and 


life of the citizens of this Nation. This 
is one way in which American producers 
can be really patriotic in the deepest 
sense of that word. 


Foreign Life and Customs Need To Be 
Faithfully Observed 


Then, too, on the other hand, if United 
States pictures strive to portray the life 
of a foreign country—a Latin American 
country, for example—the producers 
need to be exceedingly careful: It is 
dangerously easy to go astray in depict- 
ing the daily life, the habits, the tra- 
ditions, the history of a foreign people. 
Research work of the highest accuracy 
is absolutely necessary—and the artists 
need to be able to immerse themselves in 
the true spirit of the foreign life. 

Blunders are likely to stand out dis- 
agreeably in the eyes of the foreign audi- 
ence—and they may grate upon, and 
irritate, the minds of the individual pa- 
trons. Foreign moviegoers know what 
their life is actually like, and if they 
see it absurdly misrepresented on the 
screen—or even carelessly blurred or 
ignored as regards some vital detail— 
it is only natural that they should be 
offended or resentful. Audiences in the 
United States would react in exactly the 
same way. 

Hollywood producers and American 
distributors must bear all this in mind— 
unceasingly and scrupulously. At any 
cost, there must be an avoidance of such 
bungles or mere slips as are likely to rub 
foreign peoples the wrong way. Re- 
search, care, and real solicitude appear 
to be the effective answers to this prob- 
lem. 

One should make this situation per- 
fectly clear. The great majority of 
United States producers are careful and 
judicious, so that such criticism cannot 
be justly directed at them. The flaws 
and faults—most of them utterly un- 
intentional—are certainly the exception. 
But they are exceptions to which earnest 
thought may well be given. 


Prospects Indicate Effectual Grappling 
with Problems 


The capacity of the motion-picture 
industry to grapple effectually with un- 
expected contingencies such as the sit- 
uation now existing in foreign markets, 
and to make such shifts or modifications 
as new conditions demand, while con- 
tinuing to provide an uninterrupted flow 
of entertainment, appears to be proved 
by the whole course of its evolution— 
during which obstacles have been sur- 
mounted, perplexities dispelled, and suc- 
cesses achieved. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement With Southern 
Rhodesia Providing for Reciprocal Tariff 
Preferences Effective—A commercial 
agreement between Australia and South- 
ern Rhodesia, providing for lower Aus- 
tralian import duties on leaf tobacco and 
for special tariff concessions and prefer- 
ential duties on specified products in 
Southern Rhodesia, has been concluded 
and was made effective April 10, accord- 
ing to despatches of March 29 and April 
21 from Canberra. 

In this agreement Australia grants to 
Southern Rhodesia preferential rates of 
duty on leaf tobacco 9d. per pound lower 
than the British preferential tariff rates, 
exempts raw asbestos and chrome ore 
from primage duty and agrees that, if 
import duties should be established on 
these products, Southern Rhodesia will 
benefit by the lowest rates applying to 
imports from any other country. 

On its part, Southern Rhodesia agrees: 
(1) to continue duty-free admission of 
Australian products such as butter, gela- 
tine in bulk, glue, hops, bags, and bag- 
ging, dairy and agricultural machinery, 
fencing materials, iron and steel, patent 
leather, plywood and unmanufactured 
wood; (2) to accord preferential rebates 
from duties on wheat, dried and canned 
fruits, jams, jellies, honey, condensed and 
powdered milk, beer, brandy, wines, boots, 
and shoes, certain leather, sporting and 
athletic goods; and (3) to apply British 
preferential tariff rates on wheat flour, 
confectionery, whisky, clothing, hats, 
hosiery, millinery, electrical goods, and 
rubber manufactures. 

The agreement will remain in effect 
until 6 months after either Government 
has given the other written notice of 
termination. 


Barbados 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Export Duty Increased.—Cot- 
ton export duty in Barbados was in- 
creased to one-half penny per pound, 
effective April 1, by an act published in 
the Official Gazette, April 7. Previous 
rate: three-quarters of one-half penny 
per pound. 
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Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metals: Export Licenses Required.— 
Exportation from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi of metals, in crude or in 
finished form, and metal waste has been 
made subject to permit from the governor 
of the province concerned, by ordinance- 
law No. 165/Fin.-Dou. of March 31, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge of April 10 and effective 
from April 1, 1941. 

Copal: Export Quotas Increased.—The 
quota for exports from the Belgian 
Congo of copal of “Lake Leopold II” 
grade has been increased to 600 metric 
tons for the period June 1 to November 
30, 1941, compared with a quota of 509 
tons for the previous 6-month period, 
and the quota for other copal has been 
increased to 5,400 tons for the current 
period (former quota, 2,376 tons), ac- 
cording to a Government announcement 
of April 4, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif du Congo Belge of April 10, 
1941. 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


License Control Applied to Imports and 
Exports of Additional Food Products.— 
License requirements have been applied 
on imports into Belgium of a consider- 
able list of food products and allied ar- 
ticles not formerly subject to restriction, 
by an order of April 3, published in the 
Moniteur Belge of April 5, 1941 (under- 
stood to have become effective immedi- 
ately), according to Economische Voor- 
liehting, The Hague, April 18, 1941. 

Among the products affected are 
apples, olives, dates, figs, pineapples, dried 
prunes, various nuts, seeds, medicinal 
plants, fruit juices, jams, preserves, 
canned fruits, and canned vegetables. 

The same order applied license restric- 
tions on exports (including transit ship- 
ments) of a number of the above articles. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Materials Imported for 
United States Bases Exempted from Im- 
port Duty.—Building materials, machin- 
ery or plant, and any gasoline, oil, or 
lubricants imported into the Bermudas 
by the Government of the United States, 
its agent or contractor, for use in the 
construction of the United States Base 
or for the use of aircraft or survey craft 


in connection with the United State 
Base, are exempted from import duty 
by terms of the United States Base (Cys. 
toms Duties Remission) Act, 1941, pyp. 
lished in the Bermuda Gazette, Jan: 

25. This act, which was originally effer. 
tive through April 30, 1941, only, has noy 
been extended until September 30, 194), 


according to the Bermuda Gazette, May3. | 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification Being Pushed 
The Government is 
hasten electrification of the Central of 
Brazil Railway to Barra Mansa, in prepa. 
ration for construction of the new ste 
plant at Volta Redonda. 

Central of Brazil Railway To Be In. 
proved.—Plans are under way for im- 
provements and changes on the Rio-Sao 


Paulo section of the Central of Brazil | 


Railway, to effect a substantial reduction 
in running time. 


British Guiana 
Commercial Law Digests 


Restriction Upon Purchase and Trans- 
fer of Motor Vehicles.—No person may 
purchase, or acquire in any other man. 
ner, any motor vehicle unless such per- 
son possesses a valid permit authorizing 
such purchase or acquisition, according 
to an order published in the Official Ga- 
zette of British Guiana on April 22. No 
dealer can sell or transfer any motor ve- 
hicle unless the purchaser or transferee 
surrenders to the dealer a valid permit 
authorizing such sale or transfer. Per- 
mits authorizing the purchase of a motor 
vehicle must be in the form set out in the 
April 22 issue of the Official Gazette of 
British Guiana. Any person desiring t 
obtain a permit to purchase a motor ve 
hicle must file an application in writing 
before the Controlling Authority. The 
application must state the reason why 
the applicant desires ta purchase the 
motor vehicle, whether the applicant is 
at the time of submitting his application 
the owner of a motor vehicle, full par- 
ticulars concerning the motor vehicle 
which the applicant desires to purchase 
and, if the applicant already possesses 4 
motor vehicle, full particulars concern- 
ing the motor vehicle in his possession. 

No person may hereafter import 4 
motor vehicle into the colony unless ht 
has first obtained permission from the 
Controlling Authority to make such im- 
portation, 
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Every dealer must furnish the Con- 
trolling Authority with a signed return 
giving full particulars as to make, horse- 
power, type, engine number, and chassis 
number of each motor vehicle in his pos- 
session. “In his possession” includes 
storage pending the sale of a second-hand 
motor vehicle but does not include tem- 
porary possession for the purpose of stor- 
age or repair on behalf of the owner of 
the motor vehicle. 

This order became effective on April 
22, 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


Gross Receipts of Railways Increased 
in 1939.—Gross receipts of the railways 
operated by the Transport and Harbours 
Department of British Guiana increased 
by 18,500 British Guiana dollars during 
1939 (latest figures available) compared 
with 1938. Net receipts increased from 
1,309 dollars in 1938 to 6,124 in 1939. 
Passenger traffic mounted while freight 
decreased, as indicated by the following 
table: 











Item | 1938 1939 

Passengers . - 1, 462, 891 1, 509, 230 
Goods...=.--.-- one - CORE 110, 977 108, 052 
Train-miles 240, 622 245, 596 
Operating ratio percent 99. 62 98. 35 
Passenger recel ee 

ritish Guiana dollars 157, 042 165, 203 
Freight receipts ; do 145, 060 156, 065 
Gross receipts do 352, 864 371, 364 
Operating expenditure _do 351, 555 365, 240 
Net receipts. - - - -- - do 1, 309 6, 124 








The Transport and Harbours Depart- 
ment of British Guiana controls, from its 
headquarters at Georgetown, the railway 
and highway transport and the steamer 
and harbor services of the Colony. The 
railway system consists of the East Coast 
Railway of 6042 miles on the 4-foot 812- 
inch gage, and the West Coast Railway 
of 18% miles on the 3-foot 6-inch gage. 
Net receipts of the East Coast line rose 
in the year 1939 to 17,378 dollars, from 
12,453 dollars in 1938, but the deficit on 
operation of the West Coast line in- 
creased slightly, from 11,144 to 11,225. 

Gross income of the Department for all 
the enterprises in 1939 amounted to 
883,141 dollars and the expenditure to 
745,454 dollars, leaving net receipts of 
137,687, compared with 121,426 in 1938. 
After deducting interest and sinking 
fund, a deficit—of 51,980 dollars again 
resulted. Highway services showed a loss 
of 2,395 dollars and steamer services a 
loss of 21,625 dollars, but from harbors 
there was a profit of 155,987 dollars. 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Most Manufactures 
Made Subject to License.—Importation 
from sterling and nonsterling areas of all 
manufactured articles, except kerosene, 
fuel oil, lubricating oil, and gasoline, 
and those articles already prohibited 
from importation, have been made sub- 
ject to import license in the Straits Set- 
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tlements, by a notification in the Official 
Gazette of May 31. Heretofore, import 
license requirements applied only to u 
specified list of manufactures imported 
from nonsterling areas. 

It is reported that the new restrictions 
are designed to economize shipping space 
and to prevent diversion of materials 
vital for war purposes, as well as for ex- 
chang conservation. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Extended to Addi- 
tional Products—Import prohibitions 
and license restrictions have been estab- 
lished in Burma on additional categories 
of imports by an announcement of the 
Import Trade Controller, June 2, 1941, 
effective immediately. 

Among articles the importation of 
which has been prohibited are: Ham, 
bacon, coffee, fruit juices of all kinds, 
certain foods and beverages, sewing ma- 
chines, books, portland and other Ce- 
ment, phonographs, radio receiving sets, 
leather products, playing cards, and toys. 

A special firm contract license will be 
issued to cover imports of these com- 
modities if they were contracted for prior 
to May 31, 1941, and where an irrevocable 
letter of credit was obtained before May 
31, 1941, and for materials contracted for 
dispatch on through consignment before 
date of expiration of letter of credit, or, 
whichever is later, by July 1, 1941. Li- 
censes will be granted for articles con- 
tracted for on through consignment be- 
fore July 1, 1941, if no such letter were 
issued before May 31. Importers have 
been advised to take immediate steps to 
cancel contracts when the above condi- 
tions cannot be complied with. 

Importation of the following articles 
has been made subject to license: Print- 
ing paper, including newsprint, type- 
writers, motortrucks, electric fans, 
brushes of all sorts, and metal lamps and 
parts. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The announcement of the 1941-42 
budget and of the Hyde Park agreement 
between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada are the important de- 
velopments of recent weeks. The latter 
provides for coordination of the produc- 
tion facilities of the United States and 
Canada for the purposes of the defense 
effort and to facilitate assistance to Great 
Britain and the other belligerent democ- 
racies. Under the agreement, it is antici- 
pated that the United States will buy be- 
tween $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 of 
war matériel from Canada during the 
next 12 months and that American sup- 
plies and components imported into Can- 
ada for use in filling British war orders 
will be charged to the Lease-Lend appro- 
priation. 

The first steps to implement the agree- 
ment have been taken. A Navy Depart- 
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ment mission has visited Canada to study 
facilities for building small ships, and a 
War Department mission has surveyed 
some of the Dominion’s ordnance manu- 
facturing plants. Officials of Canada’s 
Finance and Munitions Department have 
visited Washington te work out technical 
and financial details, A new joint 
agency—the Matériel Coordinating Com- 
mission—has been set up by the two 
countries, consisting, on the United 
States side, of E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Direc- 
tor of Priorities, and William L. Batt, 
Deputy Director of the Production Divi- 
sion, Office of Production Management; 
and on the Canadian side, of G: C. Bate- 
man, Metals Controller, and H. J. Sym- 
ington, Power Controller, both members 
of Canada’s Wartime Industry Control 
Board. The first order has been placed, 
for $63,000,000 of aluminum by the 
Metals Reserve Co. 


RESTRICTIONS ON DOLLAR EXCHANGE To BE 
CONTINUED 


One of the results of the agreement 
will be to ease Canada’s shortage of 
United States dollar funds. With the 
United States buying more from the Do- 
minion and delivering the United States 
components of British war orders in 
Canada on a lease-lend basis, Canada 
should find it easier to balance its mer- 
chandise trade account. However, it is 
not to be expected that the need for con- 
serving dollars will be eliminated. The 
April 29 budget contained no relaxation 
of the ban on “nonessential” imports 
from the United States, and the Minister 
of Finance made it clear that the present 
restrictions on Canadians’ expenditures 
of foreign exchange would not be re- 
moved. 


TAXATION INCREASED—LARGE New Gov- 
ERNMENT LOAN 


The budget’s chief feature was the de- 
cided rise in direct taxation. As pre- 
viously indicated (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for May 24), the scale of im- 
posts on 1941 income has been increased 
notably, and there were changes also in 
commodity taxation. Notwithstanding 
the additional revenue thus obtained, the 
deficit on 1941-42 fiscal operations is ex- 
pected to be large. To help meet it, a 
new Government loan, the third public 
loan since the beginning of the war, is 
to be floated June 2. The amount is an- 
nounced as $600,000,000, but this may be 
increased under a bond-exchange ar- 
rangement. There will be two classes of 
maturities: (a) 5'2-year bonds, bearing 
2 percent interest and payable at par; 
and (b) 10-year bonds, bearing 3-percent 
interest and payable at maturity at 101. 


SPRING TRADE VOLUME GOOD—PASSENGER 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION RESTRICTED 


Although it is recognized that taxa- 
tion is now high enough to entail real 
sacrifices, there is so far no very clear 
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evidence of the probable effect on trade. 
Presumably it will be restrictive of con- 
sumption, although some traders look for 
a continuance of the current high vol- 
ume, notwithstanding the higher con- 
tributions to Government revenue. In- 
stallment payments of income taxes, 
however, are now a practical necessity 
for the lower-paid groups, and these will 
probably increase more and more here- 
after. 

Significantly the Government has now 
felt it necessary to put into effect a direct 
restriction on the output of passenger 
automobiles. The restriction, which will 
be on 1941 production from April 1, de- 
rives primarily from the dollar shortage, 
and it will not be on a unit basis as in 
the case of the United States, but will 
operate on the foreign exchange (i. e., 
the U. S. dollar) value of the imported 
components of the cars produced. Here- 
tofore the Government has been en- 
deavoring to discourage automobile pur- 
chases by taxation, but the result has 
not been satisfactory. 

According to the Motor Vehicle Con- 
troller, retail sales of automobiles for the 
first 3 months of 1941 were as great as in 
the same period of 1940. March sales, 
excluding deliveries to the Government 
for war purposes, were 13 percent higher 
than in March 1940, though some of this 
buying is credited to purchases made in 
anticipation of higher taxes and the re- 
duction of output. 


NEW CONTROLS ON BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION 


A new control has been announced 
over building activity and the installa- 
tion of machinery in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. A measure of 
control over industrial plant expansion 
has been in effect for some time through 
the regulations issued by the steel, ma- 
chine-tools, and other cc mmodity con- 
trollers, but the new order is more ex- 
tensive. Construction of buildings and 
installations of machinery are in gen- 
eral prohibited unless licensed by the 
Priorities Branch of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

A number of exemptions from the 
licensing requirements are _ provided, 
however. Permits will not be required 
for any new building the cost of which 
does not exceed $10,000, nor for equip- 
ment the installed cost of which is less 
than $5,000. Building repairs amount- 
ing to less than $2,500 are exempt. Fur- 
ther, buildings and equipment for use in 
the primary industries, mining, logging, 
fishing, and farming, are not subject to 
license. In the way of residential con- 
struction, apartment building is subject 
to license, but no permits are required 
for houses. 

The purpose of the restrictions is to 
reduce capital expenditure and divert in- 
vestment into Government bonds, reduce 
the demand for steel, machine tools, and 
skilled labor, and build up a backlog of 
construction needs for the post-war 
period. 

In another move to discourage build- 
ing, the Government has reimposed the 
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8-percent sales tax on building materials 
which was remitted in 1938. April build- 
ing awards totaled $23,600,000. This was 
$10,000,000 more than the March figure, 
but it was slightly below the April 1940 
figure of $25,900,000. 

The new restriction on building will 
not interfere with the attempt to meet 
the acute need for housing accommoda- 
tions in certain war-industry centers. 
Wartime Housing, Ltd., the Government- 
owned company set up in February, has 
let contracts in several areas for the erec- 
tion of houses, mostly of temporary con- 
struction, which can be taken down and 
salvaged when they are no longer needed. 


LABOR DIFFICULTIES MORE FREQUENT 


In the industrial situation activity con- 
tinues to gain as production facilities are 
expanded and new plants come into oper- 
ation. However, labor disputes have be- 
come more frequent lately. There were 
several strikes in the steel industry in 
April, and one, at the National Steel Car 
Corporation plant at Hamilton, resulted 
in the appointment of a Government 
controller for the company after it had 
refused to accept the interim report of 
a conciliation board. This action, the 
first of its kind in the Dominion, was 
taken in accordance with the Munitions 
and Supply Department Act and was for 
the purpose of preventing the stoppage of 
work on war contracts. Earlier, at the 
Peck Rolling Mills plant in Montreal, a 
unicn labor local refused to accept a con- 
ciliation-board finding on wage rates and 
called a strike, but in this instance no 
Government action was taken because 
the plant was not working On war con- 
tracts. 

Under an Order in Council passed after 
the outbreak of the war, strikes or lock- 
outs in any industry working on war 
orders are forbidden until the dispute 
has been referred to a conciliation board, 
but a strike or lock-out after a board has 
made its findings is not illegal. The pulp 
and paper industry has been blanketed 
into the compulsory mediation scheme, 
not because it is working on munitions 
but because its export sales produce large 
quantities of dollar exchange which is es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war 
effort. 

More than 100,000 employees of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways are asking for a wartime cost- 
of-living bonus, which the companies 
contend is not justified by actual advance 
in living costs. Striking miners in the 
Maritime coal fields have gone back to 
work, but at one time in April 10,000 were 
on strike for several days. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN EFFECT 
JULY 1 


The compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance scheme will come into operation 
July 1. It is estimated that more than 
2,000,000 workers will pay into the fund 
and that contributions by employers and 
employees will be about $4,000,000 a 
month. The Federal Government will 
contribute one-fifth of the total paid in 
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by workers and employers and Will algo 
pay the administration costs. The Min. 
ister of Finance pointed out Some time 
ago that the payments made by labor ang 
management will be useful in helping to 
finance war costs because, with the ex. 
pansion in employment, benefit payments 
will not need to be made during the way 
period. 


SHIPPING SPACE HAMPERS LUMBER Inpys. 
TRY—BRITISH COLUMBIA PROVINCE 1 
DEVELOP GOLD MINES 


The lumber industry continues unset- 
tled over the problem of shipping space 
and uncertainty in United Kingdom buy. 
ing. Wood-pulp shipments to the Uniteq 
States, however, have continued at a 
record level. 

Demand for nickel, copper, and zinc is 
keeping the mining and metal refining 
industries at peak operations. The Proy- 
ince of British Columbia has announced 
that it will assist the development of 
promising mine prospects which are not 
being exploited because of lack of private 
investment capital. The Province plans 
to take over the operation of such prop- 
erties, employ the crews and take the re. 
turns from the sale of ore. Owners wil] 
be paid any balance that may remain 
after development costs. 


WAR ORDERS ENCOURAGE SHIPBUILDING 


A new feature of the war production 
program concerns the expansion of ship. 
building. Orders for 96 cargo vessels of 
10,000 tons each have been placed with 
Pacific coast and St. Lawrence yards, 
They will cost $175,000,000 and are to be 
completed before the end of 1943. The 
Minister of Labor has issued an appeal 
for workers with shipbuilding experience. 
Steelmaking facilities on both coasts will 
be enlarged. At Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
melting capacity will be expanded to 
670,000 gross tons a year. A new plant 
will be built at Windsor, Ontario, for the 
manufacture of aircraft machine guns. 


REDUCTION OF WESTERN WHEAT ACREAGE 
Less THAN PLANNED 


Reports on wheat seeding operations 
in western Canada make it appear that 
the curtailment of acreage this year will 
be somewhat less than the Government 
hoped for, around 7,000,000 acres, in- 
stead of the 9,000,000 acres planned 
From present indications, the increased 
acreage of summer fallow will be about 
4,000,000 and coarse grains about 3,000,- 
000 acres. Very little additional grass 
and clover is being seeded. ‘Thus the 
wheat yield may be higher than the 223, 
000,000 bushels which the Government 
Wheat Board will purchase, but on the 
other hand, the relatively small substi- 
tute acreages of oats and barley remove 
the fear that feed-grain production will 
increase more rapidly than expanding 
livestock numbers would require. 

Unusually large quantities of wheat 
were exported in April, and the move- 
ment from farms to country elevators 
and eastward has consequently improved. 
Delivery quota restrictions have been Te 
moved, and the limiting shipping facili- 
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ties on the Great Lakes now constitute 
the only handicap. The Wheat Board 
has sold to the British Ministry of Food 
some 120,000,000 bushels of wheat fu- 
tures extending up to May 1942. This is 
the largest single transaction in history. 
an order for 100,000,000 bushels was ne- 
gotiated last year. The recent rapid rise 
of United States wheat prices, in antici- 

tion of new loan legislation, resulted in 
an unusually wide spread between United 
States and Canadian prices, but it has 
peen followed by the announcement of a 
United States quota on imports which 
removes the prospect of an extensive 
movement of Canadian wheat southward 
for consumption. 


BacoN PRICES INCREASED—DOMESTIC CoN- 
SUMPTION HELD TO 1940 LEVEL 


A similar development took place in 
hogs and pork when United States prices 
rose high enough to become attractive to 
the Canadian, producers. The Canadian 
Government then raised the price being 
paid for export bacon by $1.75 per 100 
pounds. The first $1 of this price ad- 
yance is being met by the British Minis- 
try of Food. The remainder and any 
further advances which are found neces- 
sary to check exports to the United States 
will be met by the Canadian Government. 
To increase further the amount of bacon 
available for export, the Board will also 
license the distribution of pork products 
in the domestic market and limit the 
quantity distributed to that consumed in 
1940. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION DIVERTED TO ExX- 
PORT—MINIMUM BUTTER PRICE ESTAB- 
LISHED 


Additional supplies of cheese are 
needed for export to Britain, and the 
Dairy Products Board has issued numer- 
ous regulations designed to divert the de- 
sired quantities and qualities of cheese 
into export channels. Cheese produc- 
tion in Quebec is being stimulated by a 
Provincial subsidy of 2 cents a pound on 
production, paralleling the action previ- 
ously taken by the Province of Ontario. 

Minimum butter prices, which the Do- 
minion Minister of Agriculture promised 
as an offset to last winter’s maximum 
price order, were established on May 13 
on a scale which rises 4% cent a month 
from 2942 cents in May to 32 cents in 
October for first-grade creamery solids 
delivered to wholesale purchasers. 

The Dominion Government has made 
an egg marketing agreement with the 
British Ministry of Food similar to the 
agreements for bacon and dairy products. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada’s exports in March (excluding 
gold) were valued at $102,000,000, a small 
Increase over the February figure. Four- 
fifths of the total went to the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the for- 
mer taking $45,000,000 and the latter 
$36,000,000. In comparison with March 
of last year, exports to the United King- 
dom were up by $5,000,000 and those to 
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the United States by $11,000,000. Im- 
ports for the month showed a pronounced 
rise to $108,000,000, an $18,000,000 in- 
crease over February. 

As has been the case for many months, 
equipment and materials from the United 
States for use in the war industries bulk 
large in the total of $75,000,000 credited 
to this country. Imports of rolling-mill 
products, machinery and tools, automo- 
bile parts, coal, and “miscellaneous” com- 
modities, which include unspecified types 
of war supplies, were substantially higher. 
Raw-materials imports also registered 
increases, among them cotton, wool, un- 
refined sugar, and vegetable oils. (Dol- 
lars in this report are Canadian dollars.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Wines of 
All Kinds From All Sources —The Cana- 
dian import duty on champagne ana all 
other sparkling wines has been increased 
from $0.75 to $1.25 per imperial gallon, 
and on all other wines containing not 
more than 40 percent of proof spirits from 
$0.07'2 to $0.32% per gallon, from all 
countries, effective April 30, 1941, under 
an act passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on May 26, Ottawa. 

Strawberries: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Extended to Ontario and Queb«c.— 
The Canadian seasonal custums valua- 
tion for strawberries, at an advance of 
135 cents per pound over invoice prices, 
has been extended to imports into On- 
tario and Quebec, effective May 23, ac- 
cording to Supplement No. 2 to Fruit and 
Vegetable Bulletin No. 3, of May 22, 
Ottawa. 

The advance does not apply to imports 
into Ontario and Quebec which were 
purchased and in transit to the Canadian 
purchaser by May 22 and entered at 
customs by May 29. The advance has 
applied in Western Canada from May 9. 


Transport and Communication 


Canadian National Railways’ Eastern 
Facilities Increased.—More than $2,500,- 
000 (Canadian) was appropriated by the 
Canadian National Railways to provide 
additional facilities for wartime traffic in 
the Atlantic region. Yard and s‘ding ca- 
pacity has been increased to the extent 
of 12 miles of extension and 28 miles of 
new siding. Other expenditures have 
been made to provide a new locomotive 
shop at Moncton and a locomotive ter- 
minal at Fairview, just outside of Hali- 
fax; a 250-ton coaling plant at Campbell- 
ton; and a six-engine extension to the 
locomotive roundhouse at Edmundston, 
a 100-ton coaling plant at Chipman, a lo- 
comotive crane for handling ashes, etc., 
and a double-track ash pit. 

The Moncton shop covers an area of 
more than 80,000 square feet; it is 543 
feet long by 154 wide. Equipment of the 
shop includes one crane of 200 tons ca- 
pacity, two of 15 tons, and one of 10 tons. 
This shop was expected to be in use by 
the beginning of June. The Fairview 
locomotive terminal, which is nearly 
completed, will accommodate 18 engines 
and will have a 100-foot turntable. 
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Yard capacities have been increased by 
e, total of 1,808 cars. The capacities of 
the terminals in and around Halifax have 
been increased by 515 cars, the Moncton 
yards by 952, and Truro yard by 341 cars. 
The increase in yard trackage gives Hali- 
fax a total capacity of 5,722 cars, Monc- 
ton 2,954, and Truro 1,470. The capacity 
of St. John yards totals 1,891 cars. 

Railway Carloadings Increasing.— 
Railway carloadings had increased by 
143,576 cars to May 10, 1941, compared 
with the comparable period in 1940; total 
carloadings were 1,053,896, against 910,- 
320. All listed commodities showed in- 
creases, as follows: Grain and grain 
products, 18,481; livestock, 2,989; coal, 
3,119; coke, 678; lumber, 16,397; pulp- 
wood, 9,936; pulp and paper, 5,655; other 
forest products, 3,805; ore, 4,817; mer- 
chandise, 1. c. 1., 20,163; miscellaneous 
freight, 57,536. Cars of freight received 
by Canadian railways from connections 
increased by 83,072 up to May 10, 1941, 
over the comparable period of 1940—or 
from 465,348 to 548,418. 

Express Companies in 1940.—There 
were two express companies and two ex- 
press departments of railways carrying 
on express business in Canada during 
1940. The Canad‘an Pacific Express Co. 
is a subsidiary company of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and handles express busi- 
ness of the parent company. The ex- 
press business of the Canadian National 
System and the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways is handled by a department of the 
railways, but the accounts are kept sep- 
arate. The Railway Express Agency 
operates mainly over the Canadian sec- 
tions of the United States railways. 

Gross earnings of all companies 
amounted to $26,067,019 (Canadian dol- 
lars) during 1940, an increase of $6,656,- 
928 over 1939. Operating expenses in- 
creased by only $472,135, and net operat- 
ing revenues rose from $473,937 to $2,321,- 
672, or by $1,847,737. Money orders, 
travelers’ checks, and other finnacial 
paper issued amounted to $66,873,885, 
against $67,057,633 in 1939. 

Mileage operated by all companies 
amounted to 65,184, including steam rail- 
ways 41,951 miles, electric railways 258 
miles, steamboat lines 4,943, motor car- 
riers 896, aircraft 424 miles, ocean mile- 
age 16,712. Mileage operated over steam- 
boat lines showed a decrease from 1939 
of 104, mileage operated over steam rail- 
ways was down by 85 miles, and by 
motortruck 17 miles—the total being 
down by 206 miles. 

Full-time employees numbered 4,843, 
an increase of 106 over 1939, and total 
salaries and wages, including commis- 
sions and part-time wages, amounted to 
$7,672,761, against $7,412,300 in 1939. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


The physical volume of wholesale and 
retail trade transacted during May was 
reported to be above that of May a year 
ago, notwithstanding the higher prices 
placed on many imported articles and 
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further marking up of prices of national 
products. Inventories of foreign mer- 
chandise declined further and in a few 
instances approached the point of ex- 
haustion. Buying for import was brisk 
within the limitations of import and ex- 
change control, but American exporters 
were not always in a position to accept 
business. 

To offset possible war developments the 
Government has been formulating a pro- 
gram for submittal at the ordinary ses- 
sion of Congress. The special measures 
being considered include the widening of 
official control over foreign trade. The 
special commission appointed in April to 
investigate the cause of price increases 
has been requested to consider the ra- 
tionalization of production, stimulation 
of exports of manufactured products, the 
development of domestic substitutes for 
foreign raw materials, the training of 
skilled labor, and the compilation of lists 
of foreign raw materials, machines, and 
replacement parts of which stocks should 
be promptly acquired. 


COMMODITY SALES TURNOVERS 


The demand for iron and Steel, par- 
ticularly semifabricated items, outran 
stocks. Industrial-machinery dealers re- 
ported a steady flow of orders for both 
light and heavy equipment. Radio sales 
were buoyant, and there was a good mar- 
ket for household electrical appliances 
and equipment. Although May is nor- 
mally a dull month for the agricultural- 
machinery and implement trade, the 
sales volume of such items surpassed 
that of May 1940. Office supplies and 
appliances moved easily. 

A strong demand existed for drugs, cos- 
metics, and toiletries, and sales of some 
items would have been larger had the 
distributors been able to secure from 
abroad the components of a number of 
branded products which are prepared 
and packaged locally. Sales of yarns and 
piece goods held up satisfactorily. The 
volume of business in tires and tubes was 
good in a month which is seasonally dull, 
and no difficulty was encountered in 
moving motor vehicles and automotive 
equipment. : 

Turn-over of light and heavy hardware 
and tools continued at the high level of 
April, and department-store sales, 
though slightly below April levels, were 
still very good. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural activity was _ limited 
mainly to the cleaning of fields and pre- 
paring soil for the sowing of next sea- 
son’s crop, but work was retarded by 
heavy rains which caused slight damage 
to certain seeded areas in the central and 
southern farming zones. The move- 
ment of agricultural products to the mar- 
ket was delayed by transportation diffi- 
culties. 

There was a strong demand through- 
out the month for wheat and oats, and 
the prices for these and barley malt, 
corn, several varieties of beans for do- 
mestic consumption, wool, and beeswax 
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were higher than in May 1940. Better 
prices likewise prevailed for certain types 
of export beans, and there was a more 
active foreign demand for lentils and 
greater buying interest in peas and 
chickpeas. The demand for potatoes de- 
clined from April levels. Wool purchases 
were limited largely to small lots of 
mediuim-quality fiber carried over from 
the March clip. 

To stimulate agricultural exports to 
the United States and other so-called 
free-commerce countries, the Exchange 
Contrul Commission has created an agri- 
cultural dollar, priced at 31 pesos, for the 
liquidation of the proceeds resulting from 
the sale of certain agricultural products. 


CONSTRUCTION—INDUSTRY—MINING 


Private construction slackened in May, 
and fewer new projects were undertaken, 
but inclement weather was also a factor 
in slowing up building operations of all 
kinds. The Reconstruction Corporation 
was allotted $500,000 for purchases of 
foreign cement to cover the shortage of 
the domestic product. 

Copper and nitrate mining continued 
at a satisfactory rate, but the industries 
were concerned over the possible effects of 
the international situation on foreign 
shipping in the near future. Government 
arbiters were successful in settling labor 
troubles, which have long been curtail- 
ing coal production. As a result of the 
settlement and the stepping up of pro- 
duction in the Magallanes mines, it is 
hoped to avoid imports of coal. 

In many lines the output of industrial 
plants continued to run close to practical 
capacity. Expansion of manufacturing 
facilities was considered by many com- 
panies, but definite moves were put off 
because of the uncertainty of obtaining 
from abroad prompt deliveries of neces- 
sary machinery. 


FOREIGN TRADE—COLLECTIONS 


Imports in the first quarter of 1941 
were valued at 106,572,000 gold pesos, of 
which the United States supplied 54,834,- 
000 gold pesos or 51 percent. Exports to 
all countries in the first quarter of the 
cuyrent year were 154,603,000 gold pesos. 

Little change was reported in the credit 
and collection situation, Loca] firms of 
established credit had no difficulty in se- 
curing reasonable credits from importers 
and wholesalers, and bank credits were 
granted in normal amounts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Definite Tariff Classifications Estab- 
lished for Certain Cotton Cloth, Rubber 
Rings, Articles of Leather, Syringe Parts, 
Certain Toys, and Other Products.—Defi- 
nite tariff classifications have been as- 
signed to crude cotton cloth for filters, 
rubber rings for protecting probing tubes, 
certain leather articles, parts and re- 
placements for hypodermic syringes, toys 
such as “Meccano,” textile material tubes 
for electrical insulation, glass bars, and 
paper tape measures, by a decree (No. 
922) of March 21, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 10, 1941. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN-TRADE INCREASES IN Apryy, 


Recorded merchandise imports into 


China for April totaled 87,900,000 goig 


units (unadjusted), an increase of 30 
percent over March. Recorded ex rts 
of China produce totaled 257,500,000 Yuan 
(unadjusted), a 24-percent advance Over 
the preceding month. In unadjusteq 
values the British Empire supplied 5) 
percent of imports from non-yen-bloc 
countries, mainly from Hong Kong, India 
and Australia, consisting of rice, cotton, 
and wheat flour. The United States ang 


the Philippines together supplied 11 per. | 


cent, consisting of rice and coal. The 
Netherlands Indies 5.5 percent, mainly 
petroleum products and sugar. 

In unadjusted values, but including 
transshipments, the British Empire took 
44 percent of China’s recorded exports to 


non-yen-bloc countries, while the United | 


States and the Philippines together took 
39 percent. 


ADJUSTED FIGURES MEASURE TrapE 


Recorded trade with non-yen-blo. 
countries by ports, after adjustment of 


customs value into United States cur. | 


rency, shows imports into North China 
ports for April valued at $3,257,000; into 
Shanghai, $21,079,000; into other Japa- 
nese-occupied ports in Central and South 
China, $270,000. The same adjustments 
measure the total imports into Chinese. 
controlled areas at a value of $11,105,000, 
The all-China figure in adjusted values 
totals $35,711,500, an increase of 31 per- 
cent over March, with greater imports 
into Shanghai mainly responsible for the 
increase. 


Exports, similarly adjusted, reveal ex- 
ports from North China ports to non- 
yen-bloc areas to the value of $2,908,000; 
from Shanghai $9,269,000; from other 
Japanese-occupied ports $42,000; from 
Chinese-controlled areas $7,900,000. The 
total all-China figure is $20,119,000, an 
increase of 60 percent over March, with 
greater exports from Chinese-controlled 
areas and from Shanghai chiefly re- 
sponsible for the April increase. 


TRADE WITH YEN BLOc ALSO INCREASES 


Of China’s recorded trade with the yen 
bloc during April, imports totaled 49- 
589,000 Japanese yen, an increase of 17 
percent over the previous month, of 
which 77 percent entered North China 
ports. Exports totaled 34,102,000 local 
yen, an increase of 7 percent over March. 
Of this, 52 percent originated in North 
China and 43 percent in Shanghai. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MONTH 


Highlights in the month’s trade were: 

(1) Exports from Chinese-controlled 
areas in April were nearly four times 
those of March or February, but only 
334% percent greater than January eX 
ports. 
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(2) More than 80 percent of exports 
from Chinese-controlled areas consisted 
of tung oil. 

(3) Increased Shanghai totals were due 
to larger shipments of food and raw cot- 
ton to meet local hoarding demand, and 
to the rush for deliveries in apprehension 
of a further serious shortage in available 
shipping tonnage. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
rates declined early in the week ended 
June 6, but transfers of June commit- 
ments to July deliveries by shorts and 
additional selling by speculators due to 
renewed tension in the Netheriands In- 
dies brought about steadier rates in the 
last 2 days of the week. 

Interbank spot sold on June 6 at the 
rate of US$0.053g, with high during the 
week of US$0.05;5 and low of US$0.054}. 
June and July deliveries sold for the 
same as spot. Bank of Japan yen was 
lowest since April 7, exchanging for Chi- 
nese yuan at the rate of 1 for 1.96 yuan; 
military yen was higher, 44 equaling 100 
yuan, as were Hua Hsing notes, exchang- 
ing at the rate of 1 for 1.80 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tient- 
sin, the Chinese yuan was much higher, 
being quoted at US$0.06%g on June 6, in 
consequence of lower Tientsin-Shanghai 
remittance rates. The Chinese yuan 
further appreciated in value with Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan, 65.25 for 100 Chinese 
yuan, the highest since april 1. 

Chungking.—The Ministry of Finance 
has announced that interest payments 
on Chinese gold loans, if the amount is 
under $5 in United States currency, will 
be paid in Chinese currency according to 
Shanghai open-market exchange rates. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions, in general, during 
February, March, and April continued at 
a consistently good level, and there are no 
signs of a let-down. Construction con- 
tracts remain above average. Prices now 
being received for Costa Rican coffee are 
about $5 per quintal above those received 
last year. Banana exports from the Pa- 
cific-coast plantations of an American 
fruit company during the first 4 months 
of 1941 exceeded the figures for the same 
period last year by more than 1,000,000 
stems—more than offsetting the lower 
production on the Atlantic coast. 

Importers are ordering somewhat 
larger supplies than would normally be 
the case, in anticipation of shortages of 
certain materials as well as fewer ship- 
ping facilities. Difficulties, however, are 
already being reported in obtaining a 
number of construction and other ma- 
terials from the United States which 
must be covered by export permits. 

Also reflected in the present high level 
of business are the continued spending 
by a large fruit company of amounts 
ranging from $300,000 to $375,000 a 
month and the effects of the spending of 
some of the $4,600,000 highway loan. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Revenues for December 1940 were al- 
most double the receipts of December 
1939 though the January 1941 receipts 
were slightly under the figures for Janu- 
ary 1940. Government expenditures, on 
the other hand, continue to be higher 
than they were last year for the same 
months of December and January. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total import trade during January 
reached 26,972,879 kilograms, valued at 
$1,658,244, compared with 10,870,799 
valued at $1,161,912 in December 1940 
and 15,601,764 valued at $1,650,021 in 
January 1940. 

Imports from the United States during 
January 1941 amounted to $1,275,995, 
compared with $908,349 in December 
1940. 

Total exports in January 1941 amount- 
ed to 10,303,047 kilograms having an esti- 
mated value of $772,742, compared with 
6,520,612 with an estimated value of $562,- 
937 in December 1940 and 7,368,615 with 
an estimated value of $812,860 in Janu- 
ary 1940. 

Exports to the United States in Janu- 
ary 1941 amounted to 7,769,910 kilograms 
with an estimated value of $249,733, com- 
pared with 5,408,976 with an estimated 
value of $315,963 in December 1940 and 
4,980,605 with an estimated value of 
$267,938 in January 1940. 

Banana shipments in January 1941 
amounted to 359,686 stems, in February 
to 474,453, and in March to 495,939—all 
to the United States. Shipments during 
January, February, and March 1940 were 
203,187, 240,454, and 279,070 stems, re- 
spectively. 

Total shipments of cocoa in 1940 
amounted to 4,902,708 kilograms valued 
at $602,001. Shipments to the United 
States during December 1940 amounted 
to 652,985 kilograms valued at $78,357, 
and 115,618 valued at $13,874 during 
January 1941. 

Exports of clean coffee, in bags of 60 
kilograms, for the months of December 
1939 and 1940 and January 1940 and 1941 
were as follows: 





December January 


Destination 


1939 1940 1940 | 1941 
Bags Bags Bags Bags 

Australia 687 25 65 
Belgium 116 350 
Canada 116 125 2, 418 
Chile 175 128 
Denmark 58 402 
United States 2, 782 | 10, 291 7, 716 34, 379 
France 320 
Netherlands 652 
United Kingdom 7, 416 26, 308 
Italy 175 116 
Japan 1, 559 
Norway 2, 006 1, 938 
Palestine 116 | 
Sweden . 2, 625 2, 382 } 
Switzerland 671 346 
Yugoslavia 904 | 
Canal Zone 116 194 

Total 17,847 | 10,416 40,993 38, 421 





Exports. of gold bullion amounted to 
$32,988 in January 1941. 
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Transport and Communication 


Aviation Tickets Tared.—A tax of $1, 
or the equivalent in colones at the day’s 
rate of exchange, has been placed on each 
ticket sold for passage to points outside 
Costa Rica by aviation companies that 
are now or that may in the future be es- 
tablished in Costa Rica. A tax of 0.50 
colon is to be collected on each ticket sold 
by aviation companies for trips taken 
within the country. Proceeds are for the 
benefit of the University of Costa Rica. 
The tax decree was carried in La Gaceta 
of May 14, 1941. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to May 24 totaled 30,752,000 pesos, 
compared with 33,193,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, according to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Treasury 
Department. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1941 period totaled 31,019,000 pesos, 
against 31,406,000 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. There was, therefore, 
a budgetary deficit on May 24, 1941, of 
267,000 pesos, compared with a surplus 
of 1,787,000 on the same date last year. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Sieves and Wire Wares, 
Enamel Ware, Oxygen in Steel Flasks: 
Made Subject to Import Permits and Fees 
in Slovakia—A number of additional 
products, including certain sieves and 
wire wares, enamelware, and orygen in 
steel flasks, were brought under the re- 
gime of import permits and fees on im- 
portation into Slovakia by an order of 
the Slovak Minister of Evonomics pub- 
lished March 29, 1941. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


General economic and business condi- 
tions in Ecuador continued gocd during 
May, mainly in consequence of cacao de- 
liveries which are much larger than last 
year’s. Good prospects were also in evi- 
dence for other important agricultural 
crops. The allotment of exchange for 
the second quarter (April—June) has been 
set at $1,000,000 per month, or approxi- 
mately the same as during the first quar- 
ter of the year. 

Prospects for the immediate future 
are regarded as rather promising, since 
the agricultural crops for 1941 in general 
are better than in the past few years, 
and mining and industry are gradually 
improving. However, it is expected that 
agricultural exports will be affected by 
the threatened shortage of shipping fa- 
cilities, and that the United States will 
not be able to absorb all of Ecuador’s sur- 
plus stocks. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Although quotations for cacao, coffee, 
and rice declined in May, compared with 
March and April, they were higher than 
prices obtained in February and previous 
months. Deliveries of cacao for the first 
4 months of 1941 amounted to 166,485 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds), compared 
with 89,135 quintals during the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year—an increase 
of 86.8 percent. It is estimated that the 
1941 cacao crop will exceed that of 1940 
by more than 50 percent, and, since cacao 
is the chief agricultural export of Ecua- 
dor, the present very satisfactory crop 
affects favorably the general agricultural 
situation. 

The first deliveries from the 1941 rice 
crop began to arrive during the second 
half of April and have increased season- 
ally to date. Contrary to earlier rumors 
of a shortage of rice on the local market, 
there now appear to be sufficient supplies 
to satisfy domestic requirements, and 
exports are heavier than a year ago. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Ecuador for the first 3 
months of 1941 amounted to 30,704,539 
sucres ($2,046,969), compared with 45,- 
913,975 sucres ($3,060,931) during the 
first quarter of 1940, representing a re- 
duction of 33 percent. The share of the 
United States was sharply increased from 
58.5 percent of total Ecuadoran imports 
in the first quarter of 1940 to 75.3 percent 
in the current year. 

Chief imports: passenger cars, trucks, 
and busses, wheat flour, cotton textiles, 
wines and liquors, foodstuffs ‘(mainly 
canned sardines), pharmaceutical and 
industrial chemicals, lubricating oils and 
greases. 

Exports of minerals in April 1941 were 
valued at 4,648,224 sucres ($309,882), 
slightly more than double the corre- 
sponding month of 1940, while shipments 
of crude petroleum in April of this year 
declined by more than 50 percent to 
1,346,868 sucres ($89,791) as compared 
with April 1940. Combined mineral ex- 
ports during the first 4 months of the 
year totaled 16,751,565 sucres ($1,116,- 
772), compared with 9,631,245 ($642,083) 
in the same period of 1940. Exports of 
crude petroleum for the same periods 
were valued at 4,663,323 sucres ($310,888) 
in 1941 and 9,216,473 sucres ($614,431) in 
1940. Agricultural and related products 
exported from the port of Guayaquil in 
April 1941 amounted to 10,044,674 sucres 
($669,645), compared with 6,398,481 
sucres ($426,565) in the corresponding 
month of 1940. 


REVENUES—CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Final figures are not yet available, but 
it is closely estimated that Government 
revenues for the first quarter of 1941 
amounted to 24,000,000 sucres, compared 
with 28,000,000 in the same period of last 
year. 


BUY Stames TODAY 
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Domestic collections improved consid- 
erably in May, while foreign collections 
remained subject to exchange-control 
regulations, as in previous months. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


General business activity during May 
was considerably slower than in the pre- 
ceding months. Consumer buying fell off 
as a result of rising retail prices on all 
imported goods. Merchants who had de- 
layed placing foreign orders because of 
higher price quotations and general un- 
certainty regarding delivery, are now at- 
tempting to build up diminishing stocks. 
Difficulties are reported in obtaining de- 
livery, particularly with regard to all types 
of construction material, iron sheeting 
and rods, galvanized iron pipe, electrical 
supplies and equipment, and manufac- 
tured metal articles of all kinds, in great 
demand because of the present wide- 
spread activity in the building trades. 

Marketing of the small 1940-41 coffee 
crop is now virtually completed. Export- 
ers still hold about 50,000 bags, and the 
Mortgage Bank of El Salvador about 
60,000 bags of the “regulatory quota” 
which can still be sold to the United 
States. The Mortgage Bank will prob- 
ably be left with a carry-over of about 
115,000 bags. Demand from the United 
States increased during May, and prices 
firmed. 

The volume of foreign collections de- 
clined during May as compared to previ- 
ous months, but, in general, collections 
are reported as “normal.’’ ‘Domestic col- 
lections in the interior may be character- 
ized as “slow,” having improved some- 
what during the past month. Credits 
are a little less than “easy.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee-tree flowering was very satis- 
factory, and a large coffee crop is ex- 
pected for the 1941-42 season. 

Estimates of the size of the next corn, 
beay, and other basic crops cannot be 
made as yet, because there have been 
small plagues of locusts in various parts 
of the country and the extent and per- 
manence of the damage done is not yet 
known. There is no present shortage of 
these products despite the small previous 
harvest, though prices are at high levels. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistics with regard to imports and 
exports are available only some 6 or 8 
months after a given period. However, 
the trend of foreign trade may be noted 
from the customs receipts for the first 
4 months of 1939, 1940, and 1941. Im- 
port receipts for these months in colones 
(1 colon equals $0.40 U. S. currency) 
were: 1939, 1,538,582; 1940, 1,480,430; 
and 1941, 1,166,173. Export receipts, de- 
rived almost entirely from a tax on coffee 
shipments, in colones, were: 1939, 344,- 
092; 1940, 311,311; and 1941, 174,216. 
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Finland 


Economic Conditions 
Foop SupPpLy SITUATION 


Arrivals at the port of Petsamo during 
the first quarter of 1941 somewhat alleyj-. 
ated the acute shortage of food in Fin. 
land, and considerable quantities of badly 
needed pork were received overland from 
Denmark and Sweden. For the current 
crop year (September 1, 1940, to August 
31, 1941), total grain needs for human 
consumption are estimated at 556,000 
metric tons. The 1940 harvest is under- 
stood to have yielded 527,000 tons of bread 
grains, but it is believed that only 432,009 
tons (including carry-over) were avail. 
able for human consumption. Arrivals 
from overseas, to February 8, accounted 
for 54,100 tons, and 26,500 tons were then 
on the way to Finland or awaiting ship- 
ment. However, the grain supply short- 
age was less serious than that of meat, 
eggs, and fish, and despite the small ra- 
tions authorized, the latter items were 
frequently unobtainable, particularly in 
urban centers. The price of meat rose 3 
percent and that of fish 14 percent during 
January. Sugar and margarine stocks 
on hand on March 15 were believed ade- 
quate for 14 weeks’ consumption needs. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


Consideration is being given to plans 
to increase the area planted to potatoes, 
barley, and oats by 100,000 hectares, as 
compared with last year, to devote from 
30,000 to 40,000 additional hectares to 
gardening, with a five-fold increase of 
production; and to increase the sheep 
population by 200,000 head. 


WaGE INCREASE POLICY 


The Finnish Government has formu- 
lated certain general principles to serve 
as a guide in increasing wages to com- 
pensate for increased cost of living. Wage 
increases would follow living-cost in- 
creases, but on a declining scale for 
higher-paid groups. For employees in 
low-wage groups, pay increases would 
equal the rise in cost of living, but for all 
groups, including the more highly paid, 
average wage increases would approxi- 
mate two-thirds of the rise in the cost-of- 
living index. Representatives of employ- 
ers and trade unions have expressed be- 
lief that these principles can be used in 
their negotiations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Uniformly Increased by 
One-Half—All existing Finnish import 
duties have been increased by one-half 
by a decree of June 6, 1941, effective the 
following day, aS a measure to increase 
Government revenue, according to an an- 
nouncement in Helsinki on June 7. 

Most food imports are at present duty- 
free and in consequence will not be af- 
fected by the increase. 
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F'rance 


Economic Conditions 


ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL COMMITTEES AND 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS IN THE COLONIES 


The Central Committees of colonial 
professional groups, created in each 
French colony by a decree-law of Decem- 
per 6, 1940, were charged with coordinat- 
ing and controlling the activity of the six 
professional groups, by a French law of 
March 5, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of March 29. 

The duties of each Central Committee 
are (under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies) (1) to prepare 
programs of production and exportation 
of colonial products or of provisioning 
the colonies; (2) to propose, at the De- 
partment’s request, rules to be imposed 
on enterprises as concerns the general 
conditions of their activity, the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of raw materials, 
the employment of labor, the manner of 
exchanges of products and services, pro- 
tection of quality, the census by enter- 
prises of means of production and of 
stocks, the settlement of disputes, and 
all questions of a professional order; (3) 
to propose, where suitable, the price of 
products and services; and (4) to propose, 
if needed, all measures aiming to consti- 
tute entities capable of assuring a better 
organization of colonial economy, for the 
best interests of the various parties con- 
cerned. 

To accomplish the above tasks, the 
Central Committees were subdivided into 
six Organization Committees, corre- 
sponding to the professional groups, by 
a French decree of March 25, 1941, also 
published on March 29. 

These Organization Committees con- 
cern the following colonial activities: 
(1) Agricultural and forest production, 
(2) industrial production, (3) mining 
production, (4) commerce, (5) transpor- 
tation, and (6) credit. 

Details of the organization and ac- 
tivities of the Central Committees, Or- 
ganization Committees, and professional 
groups were provided by the above- 
mentioned iaws and decrees and orders 
issued under them. 

[Announcements of similar organizations 
in France and Algeria appeared in ForREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY on February 8 and June 
7, 1941.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Direct Exports of Foreign Goods in 
Customs Warehouses Continue Exempt 
From Transaction Taxes.—As an exemp- 
tion from a previous customs decision, 
direct exportations of foreign products 
placed in French customs warehouses re- 
main exempt from French production 
and transaction taxes, according to a 
customs decision published in the Bul- 
letin Douanier of February 18-21, 1941. 
Exemption from these taxes previously 
granted on products intended for ex- 


Portation was suspended on September 
17, 1940. 
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French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Export Duty Suspended.—Col- 
lection of export duties and taxes on 
rubber in French Cameroun was sus- 
pended by order No. 79 of February 25, 
1941, made effective by an order of the 
High Commissariat of Free French Af- 
rica, dated March 24 and published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on April 15. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


22, 1941, for notice of a recent change in the 
export duty on rubber.] 


French 


Equatorial Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animals for Slaughter Exempted from 
Import Sales Tax—Animals imported 
into French Equatorial Africa for slaugh- 
ter nave been exempted from the impott 
sales tax of 4 percent ad valorem, by an 
order of March 22, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony on April 
15. 

Diamonds: Proportional Extraction 
Tax Tripled—The proportional mining 
tax on diamonds extracted from the sub- 
soil of French Equatorial Africa has been 
increased from 5 percent to 15 percent 
of the value at the place of extraction, 
effective April 1, 1941, by an order of 
March 28, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of that colony on April 15. 


French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Trade, Storage and Transporta- 
tion Controlled.—Purchase, sale, storage, 
and transportation of raw or washed 
wool in the French Zone of Morocco have 
been reserved to an organization which 
also has authority to fix prices—by an 
order of April 2, 1941, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of April 4. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Rice, and Buttons of Vegetable Ivory 


and of Chemical Materials: Import 
Duties Modified.* 
Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity greatly improved 
during May. The tendency toward slow- 
ing up of business, characteristic of the 
end of the coffee season and the begin- 
ning of rainy weather, has been counter- 
acted to a considerable extent by the 
fear that if goods are not obtained im- 
mediately from the United States—so far 
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the one dependable source of supply— 
this source also may soon be closed. 
Shipments of coffee have continued to 
the United States on a small scale, de- 
spite the filling of Guatemala’s quota, it 
being anticipated that if the quota is not 
increased the excess will be placed in 
bonded warehouses in that country until 
next October 1. 

Collections continue to be satisfactory 
as to both promptness and volume. 
Credits are being conservatively ex- 
tended, as in the past. 

Imports for April 1941 were valued at 
$1,067,187, against $1,203,397 for the cor- 
responding month of 1940. Exports for 
April 1941 reached $1,880,913, against 
$1,964,910 for April 1940. Of the total 
export values for April, coffee comprised 
$1,321,931. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, April—Import 
duties for April totaled 286,000 quetzales 
and export duties 265,000. Comparative 
figures for April 1940 were, respectively, 
366,000 and 218,000 quetzales. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Regulations —An executive de- 
cree of May 4, 1941, prohibited the ex- 
portation or reexportation from Guate- 
mala of zinc, aluminum, nickel, copper, 
manganese, tin, tungsten, iron, and steel, 
and of all materials imported from the 
United States which are subject to export 
control in the latter country. This de- 
cree was amplified by a subsequent de- 
cree of May 13, 1941, which prohibits 
the exportation and reexportation to non- 
American countries of natural, semiman- 
ufactured, and manufactured products of 
Guatemala without a special license. 
The latter decree also prohibits the re- 
exportation of any and all articles im- 
ported into Guatemala. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Delay in Remittance of Exchange— 
Remittances of dollar drafts continue to 
be made within a maximum period of 24 
months. 

Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for April 1941 totaled 791,000 
lempiras, while expenditures were 825,000. 
Comparative figures for 1940 were, respec- 
tively, 969,000 and 1,047,000 lempiras. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget estimates for 1941-42 (March 
21 to March 20) anticipate receipts of 
3,613,768,718 rials and expenditures of 
4,323,911,676, compared with 3,094,394,- 
000 and 3,210,973,000, respectively, in 
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1940-41. The current deficit of 710,- 
142,958 rials is attributed to excess ex- 
penditures of 650,000,000 rials made dur- 
ing 1940-41 and charged to the 1941-42 
accounts, covering various construction 
work, such as iron foundries, hospitals, 
roads, etc.; the Ministry of Finance had 
been authorized to balance the budget By 
loans, if necessary. Royalties from the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which go direct 
to the reserve fund, are not included in 
the budget bill, but payments from this 
fund of £2,000,000 to the Ministry of War 
and £1,000,000 for railway construction 
were authorized from this fun. (Results 
of budget operations are not available.) 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


Various schemes to ameliorate eco- 
nomic difficulties brought about by the 
continued decline in foreign trade result- 
ing from lack of shipping facilities have 
been inaugurated or are under considera- 
tion. 

The Government has incorporated a 
company under the name Irish Shipping 
Limited with the view to taking the full- 
est advantage of any opportunity that 
may be available for providing shipping 
facilities, by purchase or charter, for the 
importation of essential commodities. 
Not less than 51° percent of the share 
capital of the company will be held by 
the Minister of Finance by whom, under 
the provisions of the articles of associa- 
tion, the directors are appointed.. The 
nominal share capital of the company 
amounts to £200,000, and the directors 
who serve without remuneration are em- 
powered to issue debentures up to 
£2,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture at the 
beginning of April had already supplied 
free seeds, fertilizers, implements and 
spraying material to 16,000 unemployed 
plotholders, and it was reported that 
there were a further 10,000 employed 
holders of plots secured under the Local 
Government Allotments Acts or through 
parish councils. It is hoped that during 
the present sowing season the number of 
plotholders will reach a total which will 
greatly diminish anxiety concerning the 
food problem. The number in the city 
of Dublin already exceeds by 800 plots the 
highest total achieved during the last 
war. 

To avoid a fuel shortage, the Irish Gov- 
ernment is planning to cut 5,000,000 tons 
of peat, an increase of 2,000,000 o1 er aver- 
age production. Under a recent emer- 
gency order, the county councils are em- 
powered to take over for fuel production 
undeveloped peat banks in their areas. 
Such banks may be worked for the coun- 
cils’ own use or transfered to any local 
authority or parish council for that pur- 


Total foreign trade during February 
was the lowest for any month during the 
past year. Exports were valued at £1,- 
691,179 and imports at £2,370,559, against 
£2,107,929 and £4,115,966 in February 
1940. The export decline is due chiefly to 
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smaller shipments of live animals which 
were valued at only £181,566, compared 
with £974,095 in the corresponding month 
of last year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Shows Increased Revenues and 
Expenditures.—Budget returns for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 show revenues 
totaling £34,637,659 and expenditures 
amounting to £37,772,031, compared with 
revenues of £32,388,747 and expenditures 
of £34,395,023 in the preceding fiscal year. 
The property and income tax receipts 
which advanced from £5,948,000 to £7,- 
305,000 and customs duties which in- 
creased from £10,579,000 to £11,688,000. 
supplied the principal revenue gains. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


General business activities were ad- 
versely affected during the week ended 
May 31 by the unsatisfactory domestic 
food situation, difficulties in export trade, 
and continued shortage of shipping fa- 
cilities. The local press featured an- 
nouncement of the application in the 
Philippines of the United States export 
control law, predicting serious effects on 
Japan’s purchases of copra, hemp, iron, 
manganese, and chromium ores from the 
Philippines. 

Reflecting these unfavorable develop- 
ments, quotations on the stock market 
turned downward at the end of the week. 
The money market was featured by a 
heavy increase in the Bank of Japan 
note issue, which totaled 3,953,994,000 
yen on May 31, an advance of 309,422,000 
over the 24th. 


SHORTAGES AND HIGHER PRICES FEATURE 
SILK MARKET 


The silk market continued to be 
marked by a shortage of supplies and 
good domestic demand, with exporters 
having to buy at higher prices to cover 
immediate requirements. The Govern- 
ment will reportedly distribute about 
5,000. tons of ammonium sulfate and 
Chilean nitrate to silk producers in dis- 
tricts suffering from the severe frosts 
that damaged mulberry trees late in 
April and mid-May. 


STATE CONTROL OF Foop DISTRIBUTION 
ADVOCATED 


Unified state control over the distribu- 
tion of food throughout the Japanese 
Empire has reportedly been decided upon 
by agricultural and other officials, who 
claim that the present control exercised 
by prefectural governments is inade- 
quate. The new centralized control will 
be applied primarily to rice and wheat. 
The proportion of rice imported from 
Frenca Indochina, Thailand, and other 
areas to be mixed with native rice for 
local consumption has been increased by 
23 percent, effective June 1. This in- 
crease raises the proportion of imported 
rice for use in the Tokyo district and 
other urban centers to 67 percent. 
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WHEAT-Crop ESTIMATE INDICATES SHapp 
DECLINE 


Bearing out earlier predictions of 
smaller crops this year in view of unfa. 
vorable winter weather conditions ang 
lack of fertilizers, the first estimate of 
this year’s wheat crop in Japan Proper, 
including Hokkaido, released by the Min. 
istry of Agriculture, places production 
at 11,520,000 koku, a 12.2 percent decline 
compared with 1940 (1 koku equals 5,19 
bushels). Crops of barley and naked 
barley were also reported at lower levels. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF MEAT DISTRIBUTION 
PROPOSED 


The shortage of meat in urban centers 
has caused the Federation of Cattle 
Raisers to submit a proposal to agricyl- 
tural authorities for national contro] 
over meat distribution. | Meanwhile, 
Tokyo meat dealers are making plans for 
the adoption of quota and inspection 
systems, to effect an even supply and 
curb illegal transactions. 

June production of staple fiber for 
domestic civilian use is expected to be 
10 percent below that for May, owing to 
the shortage of caustic soda, which is 
expected to reach acute proportions 
during June. Quotas of staple fiber pro- 
duced for export trade and military de- 
mands are not affected. 


Exchange and Finance 


Money Rates Lower During April— 
Decreased demand for funds and fewer 
market transactions resulted in a de- 
cided drop in money rates during April. 
For the first time since June 1939, the 
rate of 0.6 sen was maintained from 
April 2 to 13; and for the remaining part 
of the month the rate of 0.65 sen pre- 
vailed. These rates are in sharp contrast 
to the 0.7 and 0.75 sen which were cur- 
rent during practically the whole of 1940. 

The prevailing surplus of funds is the 
result of the return of the Government 
to its policy of marginal releases of 
funds. From January to March the 
Government practically suspended pay- 
ments, in consequence of criticisms from 
monetary quarters that this method was 
detrimental to the general money mar- 


ket. Result: A decided tightening of 
the market during March. In April, 
however, the Government redeemed 


670,000,000 yen worth of rice and silk 
notes and paid out 360,000,000 yen for 
other purposes. 

National Debt Outstanding at End of 
1940-41 Fiscal Year—The Ministry of 
Finance announced the national debt 
outstanding on March 31, the end of the 
1940-41 fiscal period, at 29,847,873,000 
yen, an increase of 6,962,000,000 over 
March 31, 1940. Bonds outstanding on 
China Incident Account on March 31 
totaled 11,604,499,000 yen, a gain of 
5,102,499,000 over the preceding year. 

External loans comprised 1,236,595,000 
yen of the total national debt—a figure 
less by 20,991,000 than the corresponding 
one for March 1940. United States 
dollar bonds outstanding consisted of two 
issues, a 6% percent issue carried at 
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193,367,000 yen and a 5% percent issue 
of 123,503,000 yen. 

Rice notes outstanding on March 31 
totaled 978,456,000 yen, and silk-purchase 
notes amounted to 68,464,000 yen. 

Deposits Bureau Funds Increase.— 
Funds of the Deposits Bureau on March 
31, the end of the 1940-41 fiscal year, 
totaled 11,545,063,000 yen, an increase 
of 2,893,591.000 over the corresponding 
figure for the previous year, according 
toa statement by the Ministry of Finance. 

The main source for these funds, 

stal savings deposits, accounted for 
7,726,221,000 yen, a gain of 1,772,085 ,000 
for the fiscal year. Deposits Bureau in- 
yestments in national bond issues rose 
by 1,974,517,000 yen during the 1940-41 
fiscal year to a total of 7,411,933,000 on 
March 31. 

Mitsui to Offer Shares for Public Sub- 
scription—Reversing the _ established 
policy of the Mitsui interests of financing 
their own operations, the Japanese press 
reports that Mitsui has decided to offer 
some 400,000 shares of the Mitsui Mining 
Co. to the public. The first payment on 
these shares is to be 37.50 yen against a 
sales price of 70 yen. It is also reported 
that shares of other Mitsui companies, 
such as the Mitsui Chemical Industries, 
will be offered for public subscription in 
the near future. 

This deviation from previous policy in- 
dicates first that future requirements 
for capital funds will depend largely on 
debenture issues and, second, that the 
curtailment of foreign trade activities 
and the restrictions placed upon legiti- 
mate business transactions in Japan have 
very substantially reduced the revenues 
of Japan’s international trading concerns. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Japanese Customs Tariff Law Revised 
to Authorize Preferential Treatment.— 
A revision of the Japanese customs tariff 
law effective March 25, 1941, authorized 
the lowering or waiving of customs duties, 
by Imperial Ordinance, on the products 
of regions “in propinquity” to Japan. 
The requirement of an investigation by 
the Dumping Investigation Commission 
before the imposition of antidumping 
duties was canceled. Also, alcohol was 
added to a list of goods on which import 
duties may be waived or refunded. 

Import Duties on Sugar Revised.— 
Import tariff rates for sugar were revised 
by a change in classification effective 
March 25, 1941. The new import duties 
are: Sugar, in yen per 100 kin—sucrose 
content not exceeding 86 percent of whole 
weight, 3.35; sucrose content not exceed- 
ing 99.5 percent of whole weight, 3.95; 
and others, 5.30. 


Transport and Communication 


Higher Operating Costs Reduce Income 
of Bus Companies.—Practically all of 
Japan’s bus companies are now operating 
at a loss, according to a report issued by 
the official Japanese news agency. The 
reasons given include the higher cost of 
fuel and decreased efficiency in consump- 
tion of fuel, mainly charcoal, which has 
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resulted in slow speeds and frequent 
breakdowns. 

N. Y. K. Dividend-——The Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Japan’s largest shipping 
company, announced payment of an 8 
percent dividend for the half year ended 
March 31—same as for the previous half- 
year period. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Retail sales in May were slightly above 
those of April, and consequently the ex- 
pected decline in wholesale business did 
not develop. Importations from the 
United States were heavy. Cotton- 
goods sales showed a slight decline be- 
cause of previous heavy purchases for 
monthly deliveries of stipulated quanti- 
ties. Because of lack of demand, the an- 
ticipated higher prices for woolen textiles 
did not materialize. Shoes found a 
ready market except in the Laguna dis- 
trict. 

Demand for automobile tires and tubes 
increased considerably, thereby reducing 
stocks and permitting full production in 
May. The sale of light hardware was 
particularly large, with some dealers in- 
creasing prices as a means of conserving 
stock. Both light and semi-heavy elec- 
tricai goods, notably refrigerators and 
washing machines, were in such strong 
demand that sales jumped to unprece- 
dented levels for May, and some distrib- 
utors indicated that sales were limited 
because of insufficient stock. Sales of 
radios were average, no shortage being 
anticipated. 

Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments continued in good demand, with 
importations slow and insufficient in 
most cases. Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
sold seasonally in larger quantities, 
American products replacing some Euro- 
pean brands which are no longer obtain- 
able. 

Private construction continued active, 
with the object of making as much prog- 
ress as possible before the rainy season. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


With the end of the dry season and the 
beginning of rain in May, a fairly favor- 
able summer season is predicted. The 
central plateau and some coastal areas 
were quite dry, but important cash-crop 
areas such as the Juarez Valley, Mata- 
moros, and Yucatan have benefited by 
heavy precipitation. The winter corn 
crop of the coastal areas is now in and 
will tide over supplies until the fall har- 
vest of the main crop. There appear to 
be no significant changes in acreages of 
either corn or beans from those of recent 
years. 

The Government forecast of wheat 
production is 376,354 metric tons—ap- 
proximately 4 percent above last year’s 
estimate. However, the grain is not all 
in, and there have been continued re- 
ports of rust damage in many Sections, 
especially in northern Mexico. It will be 
recalled that substantial imports were 
necessary during the present year, and it 
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therefore appears probable that imports 
will be required during the coming win- 
ter. 

Cattle exports during recent years 
have been so heavy that available export- 
able cattle have been considerably re- 
duced. Grass has been ample, and the 
stock has wintered in good shape. The 
outlook for the cattle industry is gener- 
ally optimistic. Cotton prospects are 
little changed from those of last month. 
Record rainfalls at Juarez assure more 
irrigation and have improved the out- 
look. While good moisture supplies at 
Matamoros assure plant growth, there 
are indications of an increased insect 
infestation. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Formation of a New Industrial Regis- 
ter.—A new type of industrial register has 
been created according to a law published 
in the Official Gazette of May 13, 1941. 
For all purposes of the new law, “Trans- 
formation Industries” are understood to 
include all activities having as their object 
the production of articles in a semi- 
manufactured or manufactured state. 
Mining, metallurgical, and petroleum in- 
dustries, however, will be governed by 
their own laws. To comply with pro- 
visions of the new law, all persons or 
firms included within the transformation 
group must present a written statement 
to the Department of National Economy, 
giving full particulars regarding the in- 
dividuals or the business concerned. 
Among data included within the new 
registration are the statement of the 
amount of invested capital, maximum an- 
nual production capacity, principal con- 
sumption markets of the products con- 
cerned, number of employees and work- 
ers, and nationality of owners. 

All persons or firms establishing them- 
selves in business after the effective date 
of the law will be obliged to register at 
the Industrial Register within 30 days 
following commencement of operations. 
Firms which change their names or their 
corporate form, increase or decrease their 
capital, change the type of product, or 
change the address of their shops or 
factories, must report any of these 
changes to the Department of National 
Economy within 15 days thereafter. The 
new law specifies that all information 
furnished in accordance with its require- 
ments will be held strictly confidential, 
and in no instance may it be used for 
fiscal or any other purpose. However, all 
persons or firms coming within the pur- 
view of this law must permit students 
graduated from Universities or Technical 
Schools in Mexico to practice in their 
shops or factories, taking into considera- 
tion the obligation contracted in labor 
contracts. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt.—The Netherlands na- 
tional debt at the end of 1940 was esti- 
mated to be 5,410,258,000 florins, an in- 
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crease of 1,192,674,000 from the debt at 
the end of 1939. Of the total debt at 
the end of December 1940, 3,668,335,000 
florins represented the consolidated debt 
and 1,741,923,000 the floating debt. Dur- 
ing 1940 two 4 percent State issues of 
300,000,000 and 228,335,400 florins, re- 
spectively, were placed on the market. 
(1 florin equals at par $0.532.) 


Newfoundland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee and Coffee Substitutes: Addi- 
tional Specific Duty Applied on Imports 
From All Sources.—Coffee, roasted or 
ground, including preparations or mix- 
tures resembling coffee, from all sources, 
is subject to an additional specific duty 
of 2% cents per pound, effective May 18, 
according to a notice of May 17 issued 
by the Commissioner for Finance and 
published in the Newfoundland Gazette of 
May 20, St. John’s. 

The previous rate of 12 cents per pound 
(10 cents under the preferential tariff) 
still applies, making the total duty 1412 
cents per pound (12% cents, preferen- 
tial). 

In explaining the published notice the 
Secretary for Customs indicated that the 
new duty of 2’ cents per pound is in sub- 
stitution for the 742 percent ad valorem 
war tax, applying from November 30, 
1940, to imports from most ccuntries, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada. 
The duty of 1242 cents per pound applies 
to imports from the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland, although the 712 per- 
cent war tax was not applicable to im- 
ports from these countries. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during May were 
suitable for agriculture. Cereal crop 
yields are expected to be above average, 
except for an anticipated shortage of 
potatoes. Livestock are reported in good 
condition as a result of favorable feed 
conditions. 

The Minister of Marketing announced 
on May 1 that the United Kingdom 
would take 248,000 tons of meat during 
the production year ending September 
30, 1941, compared with 350,000 tons 
during 1939-40. This leaves a surplus of 
about 100,000 tons due to lack of suffi- 
cient refrigerated shipping space. 

The United Kingdom will take 160,000 
tons of cheese during the 1941-42 season. 
To meet this demand, considerable re- 
organization will be necessary to make 
possible the increase in production from 
the 115,000 tons expected this year. 
Cheese graded for export for the 9 
months ended April 30 totaled 106,700 
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tons. Butter graded for export during 
the same period was 131,900 tons. Dried 
milk production will be stimulated as a 
result of greater United Kingdom de- 
mand. 

The Government has announced plans 
to seed 25,000 acres to linen flax next 
season. Various aids are furnished 
farmers to stimulate planting. The 
Minister of Marketing described, per- 
haps optimistically, the growing and 
processing of flax as about to become 
one of New Zealand’s major industries. 
At present, 10 factories employing 600 
men arein operation. Projected factory 
expansion will require 1,000 employees. 

The Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced (May 27) that there was a 
shortage of superphosphates and that a 
rationing system would be introduced 
giving cereal and forage crops prefer- 
ence. He added, further, that the pro- 
gram for the coming crop year would be 
based upon readjustment of production 
rather than expansion, as was the case 
last year—for example, wool production 
to be favored over meat production, 
cheese over butter, etc. 


MANUFACTURING 


Latest statistics for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1941, show that there 
are in New Zealand 6,300 factories em- 
ploying 108,700 persons receiving 
£NZ24,500,000 and adding £NZ129,000,000 
to the value of goods by the manufactur- 
ing process. 

The glass-bottle industry is expanding 
approximately one-third to meet an ex- 
isting shortage. New plant extensions 
at Auckland are expected to be in oper- 
ation by the end of the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during the first 3 months were 
valued at £NZ18,999,000 and imports at 
£NZ8,979,000—decreases of 11.8 and 10.7 
percent, respectively, from the same 
period in 1940. Exports to the United 
States amounted to £NZ822,000 and 
imports from the United States to 
£NZ1,440,000 for the same months. 

While no general statement of policy 
has been made, it seems obvious that New 
Zealand will import more merchandise 
from the United States this year than 
in recent years, including such items as 
trucks, tires, tin plate, wire rope, special 
Steels and munitions. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Advances Mount—Bank ad- 
vances during March were 11 percent 
greater than in February, breaking the 
steady downward trend of many months. 
Net oversea funds in March were (in 
round figures) £NZ30,000,000 compared 
with £NZ23,000,000 a year ago. The Min- 
ister of Finance indicated that a further 
voluntary war loan was to be offered this 
year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Truck Chassis: Import Restrictions 
Further Relaxred.—Importation into New 
Zealand of truck chassis of any capacity 
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(formerly limited to 1142- to 3-ton ca. 
pacity) will now be permitted up to 199 
percent of 1938 imports, according to a 
dispatch of May 16 from Wellington 
New Zealand importers must make appjj. 


cation for licenses, which will be grantey | 


on the basis of their imports in 1938, 


[The relaxation of the New Zealand import 


restrictions on truck chassis of 114- to 3-ton 
capacity was announced in Foreign Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 1941.] 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Conditions.—Wharf-sheq 
congestion has lately become a problem, 
Coastal vessels have been working at ca. 
pacity to make up for the fact that trans. 
ocean vessels are usually calling at only 


one instead of several New Zealand ports, | 


The slow arrival of shipping documents 
has been a contributing factor, but this 
is being relieved by relaxing impeding 
regulations. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Postal System Has Increased Bysi- 
ness.—Officials of the Panama postg] 
system report a marked increase in busi- 
ness as a result of Government action in 
prohibiting residents of Panama from 
using Canal Zone post offices. Concur. 
rently, business at the Zone post offices 
has moderately declined. Virtually all 
the leading firms of Panama formerly 
maintained boxes at the Zone offices and 
otherwise used that service in preference 
to the Panama service. 

The change has created a heavy de- 
mand for boxes at the Panama post of- 
fices. Improvements have been made 
accordingly. The Government has an- 
nounced that safe and efficient service is 
guaranteed. Drastic penalties have been 
prescribed for employees found guilty of 
irregularities. Penalties also are pro- 
vided for those found guilty of using the 
Zone post offices, either directly or 
indirectly. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Strictly local factors in Peruvian 
economy, such as crop prospects, labor 
conditions, demand for goods, money 
supply, and the collection situation, con- 
tinued favorable during May, but vari- 
ous external influences tended to retard 
activity in general commerce and indus- 
try. Delays were reported in obtaining 
supplies of necessary imported raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods. This 
together with the uncertainty of export 
outlets for cotton and sugar, have re- 
sulted in a hesitant attitude toward 
plans for expansion. 

Private residential building continued 
on a high level, but was also handicapped 
by the deficiency of numerous construc- 
tion materials. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton transactions have continued at 
a higher rate than had been expected, as 
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a result of Japanese contracts. Total 
sales of the 1941 crop up to May 16 were 
reported by the Cotton Chamber as 475,- 
637 quintals (of 46 kilograms) which is 
96 per cent of the estimated production 
for the year. Sales as yet unrecorded 
would probably bring the total up to one 
third of the crop. Preliminary export 
figures for the first four months of 1941 
show a total of 29,700 metric tons (of 
which about 21,700 tons were consigned 
to Japan) compared with 18,383 tons for 
the same period of 1940. 

Although sugar prices remain unu- 
cually low, the preliminary statistics 
show exports during the first quarter as 
approximately 85,000 tons, which is 
about 12,000 tons less than shipments 
during the corresponding months of 
1940, but appreciably higher than those 
for 1937, 1938, or 1939. Rice dealers and 
growers State that the current harvest is 
normal at from 50,000 to 60,000 tons, and 
wool continues to move actively at good 
prices. Sales of fiber flax for future de- 
livery have amounted to about $100,000 
in recent weeks. 


MINING AND INDUSTRY 


Mining and metallurgical output has 
been steady at more or less 8-hour ca- 
pacity. Reports are current that Jap- 
anese buyers are offering prices consid- 
erably above New York quotations, and 
that the total volume of marketable 
minerals far exceeds the available ship- 
ping space. 

Manufacturing plants reported consid- 
erable delays in obtaining new and re- 
placement equipment as well as imported 
materials required for production proc- 
esses. Local stocks of such articles as 
common nails, concrete reenforcing bars, 
and structural steel are inadequate, and 
the same situation prevails in many kinds 
of imported goods of which there is no 
equivalent production in Peru. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Restricted foreign markets and the 
shortage of ocean shipping space con- 
tinued to reduce the volume of exports, 
as compared with previous years, while 
the lower value of the monetary unit, and 
higher market prices in a few cases, in- 
creased the value figures to a_ point 
higher than previous first quarter totals 
since 1928. 

Exports for the first 3 months of the 
year amounted to 491,300 tons valued at 
124,801,451 soles, as compared with 527,- 
223 tons valued at 102,751,935 soles in 
1940. The exchange situation and higher 
delivered costs were responsible for the 
reduced volume of imports’. which 
amounted to 85,190 tons (77,476.364 
soles) in 1941, and 139,503 tons (75,- 
894,419 soles) in 1940. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Banking operations oscillated within 
the high range of last year. Loan 
items totaled 275,000,000 soles in March 
1941, compared with 272,000000 in the 
previous month and 246,000,000 in March 
1940. Deposits for the same periods 
were 405,000,000, 407,000,000, and 336,- 
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000,000, respectively; checks paid against 
current accounts, 330,000,000, 284,000,000, 
and 250,000,000, and bank clearings were 
97,000,000 in March, 89,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1941, and 66,000,000 in March 1940. 

Bank clearings for the month of April 
1941 totaled 105,434,334 soles, represent- 
ing the highest month’s volume so far 
recorded, as did the sum of checks paid 
against current accounts in March of 
this year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The Central Re- 
serve Bank and commercial banking in- 
stitutions reported that the surply of 
dollar exchange was somewhat larger 
during the fortnight ended May 17 than 
in previous weeks. This permitted liqui- 
dation of current mercantile and service 
accounts and further extraordinary gov- 
ernment purchases without reducing the 
relatively small exchange reserve fund 
(not including the Export-Import Bank 
credit). Income from minerals and wool, 
exports was steady, and about $100,000 
was derived from the sale of fiber flax 
for future delivery. 

There was no important change in the 
sterling supply. Small amounts were 
received from the sale of cotton and sugar 
to Bolivia. The expected sum of £100.- 
000 to £130,000 from cotton sales to the 
United Kingdom is still pending, whereas 
mercantile obligations in arrears are 
estimated at £200,000 to £300,000. 


PhilippineIslands 


Economic Conditions 


The upward tendency in export com- 
modity prices, which prevailed during the 
past 3 months, came to a halt following 
the announcement in the last week in 
May of extension to the Philippines of 
the United States export-control law. 
Price declines were particularly evident 
in quotations for coconut products. Do- 
mestic business continued seasonally 
quiet. 

The Government is attempting to pur- 
chase large quantities of foodstuffs and 
other materials deemed essential to na- 
tional defense. There is also substantial 
buying of imported goods on the part of 
private interests, much of this being 
speculative and based on anticipated 
price advances. 


Exchange and Finance 


Credits and Collections Better.—The 
general situation with regard to credits 
and collections showed considerable im- 
provement during May. Collections were 
reported better throughout the Islands, 
though still somewhat unsatisfactory in 
certain areas. As a result of increased 
funds accruing from higher prices and 
heavy exports of major commodities, 
credits were easier. Banks, however, 
continue somewhat cautious in making 
advances, in view of the uncertain inter- 
national situation. 
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St. Lucia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Articles for U. S. Base and for War 
Charities Erempted From Import Duty.— 
Articles sold from bond to the United 
States authorities in St. Lucia, and 
articles imported into that colony during 
the war for the Red Cross or other ap- 
proved war charities, are exempted from 
import duty, by order of the Governor in 
Council, May 6, according to the St. Lucia 
Gazette, May 10, 1941. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salt for Fish: Special Export Permit 
Required.—Exportation of salt for fish 
from St. Pierre and Miquelon has been 
temporarily made subject to a special 
permit from the Administrator of the 
colony, by an order dated and effective 
April 9, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the colony on April 30. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota Established for Women’s 
Dresses Imported From the United 
States.—Importation into Southern Rho- 
desia of women’s dresses manufactured 
in the United States has been limited 
to 50 percent of the value for customs 
purposes of such dresses imported dur- 
ing the year ended March 31, according 
to an announcement by the Minister of 
Finance in the Government Gazette of 
April 18, effective May 1. 

Normally, the chief suppliers of wom- 
en’s dresses to Southern Rhodesia are 
the United Kingdom, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States, and Japan. 

Commercial Agreement With Australia 
Providing for Reciprocal Tariff Prefer- 
ences Effective—See Australia. 


Surinam 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Foreign-ex- 
change control measures and a system 
of import quotas and licenses have been 
in effect in Surinam (Netherlands 
Guiana) since shortly after the invasion 
of the Netherlands in May 1940. The 
foreign-exchange control system was 
given a new legal status and was reor- 
ganized by a series of government decrees 
promulgated during February and March 
of the current year. The new regula- 
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tions established a Foreign-Exchange 
Committee consisting of: (1) The Lieu- 
tenant Governor, chairman, (2) the Ad- 
ministrator of Finance, and (3) the 
Managing Director of the Surinaamsche 
Bank, which is the local bank of issue. 

Virtually all liquid dollar and sterling 
assets belonging to residents of Surinam, 
to resident corporations, and to the 
Surinam government have been pooled 
into a fund under the management of 
the Surinaamsche Bank. 

Requests for dollar exchange on the 
part of importers and others must have 
the approval of the Foreign-Exchange 
Committee, and all transactions in for- 
eign exchange must be handled through 
the Surinaamsche Bank at rates of ex- 
change prescribed by the Committee. 
Since the latter part of February the rate 
for dollars has been maintained at 1.875 
buying and 1.915 selling. 

Requests for foreign exchange to cover 
payment for imports are approved only 
if the importer can show that he has first 
secured an import license, the issuance 
of such licenses being subject to the re- 
trictions imposed by the import quota 
system. These quotas are allotted on 
the basis of 1939 import values. 

Thus far importers have had no diffi- 
culty in securing dollar exchange to pay 
for their purchases in the United States, 
provided they were in possession of the 
necessary import licenses. It is said that 
the Fcreign-Exchange Fund has at its 
disposal ample dollar balances to cover 
the cost of the imports permitted under 
present quotas, and importers should for 
the present encounter no difficulties in 
securing needed exchange to cover the 
cost of authorized imports. It is not an- 
ticipated that the quotas will be de- 
creased for the present, and some in- 
creases are expected. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Four Swedish Ships Sail from Gote- 
borg.—By special arrangement with the 
British and German Admiralties, four 
Swedish ships left Goteborg May 21. 
One of these vessels was a ballasted 
tanker for Gulf of Mexico ports; two 
were ships with cargo for South America, 
mainly wood pulp; and the fourth sailed 
for the United States carrying mainly 
razor-blade steel. Negotiations are re- 
portedly proceeding with belligerents 
looking to agreement as to return car- 
goes for Sweden, including the tanker 
with oil from Gulf ports. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sulfur, Starches, Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Industrial Oils: Centralized Control 
of Imports Established. — Importation 
into Switzerland of sulfur, spermacetti, 
and animal wazes (except beeswax) has 
been made subject to permit from the 
Swiss Chemical Syndicate, by ordinance 
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No. 15 of the Federal Department of 
Public Economy of April 29, published in 
the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce 
of April 30 and effective May 2, 1941. 

The same ordinance grants to the 
above Syndicate and to its members the 
sole right to import a variety of other 
products, with the reservation that the 
Division of Commerce of the above De- 
partment and the War Office for Indus- 
try ani Labor may specify cases in which 
the Syndicate itself shall have the sole 
right to import. These products include 
turpentine oil, crude glycerine, raw 
starches, dextrin, raw vegetable and ani- 
mal oils for industrial purposes, and var- 
ious nonmineral lubricants, as well as 
paraffin, ceresin, and petrolatum. 

Paper: Composition, Size, and Weight 
Standards Established.—Printing, writ- 
ing, and wrapping paper imported into 
Switzerland or manufactured there must 
conform to standards of composition, size, 
and weight established for the various 
classes of paper by an order of April 15, 
published in the Feuille Officielle du Com- 
merce of April 23 and effective April 18, 
1941. Various exceptions are made for 
paper for bookkeeping machines, photo- 
graphic paper, blotting paper, sandpaper, 
and other articles of a special character. 

Leather: Processing Tax Established — 
A special tax, intended to provide funds 
to equalize the difference in price between 
leathers produced in Switzerland from 
imported hides and that made from do- 
mestic hides, has been authorized by an 
ordinance of April 24, published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
April 28, and effective from April 25, 
1941. 

The kinds of leather to which this tax 
will apply, its amount and other details 
of its collection will be determined by the 
Federal Price Control Service. In addi- 
tion, a fee of 0.005 franc per kilogram 
will be assessed by that service, on leather 
subject to tax, to cover administrative 
costs. 


Syria and 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chemicals and Raw Materials for In- 
dustrial Use: Importation and Trade 
Controlled.* 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


New Bank Organized.—The registra- 
tion of the City Bank of Thailand, a semi- 
Official institution, was announced in the 
Thailand Government Gazette of March 
4, 1941. Its capital is stated to be 
1,000,000 bahts, divided into 10,000 shares 
of 100 bahtseach. The board of directors 
includes among its members several Gov- 
ernment officials. This is the second 
Thai semiofficial bank to be organized 
in Thailand, the first being the Bank of 
Asia for Industry and Commerce, Lim- 
ited, organized during September 1939. 
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Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


Almost complete suspension of imports 
continued during April, and exports of 
wheat, flour, olive oil, and wine slackened 
further. No bulk transfer of wheat, bar- 
ley, or olive oil to France was reported, 
but fairly important quantities of mutton, 
vegetables, fruits, lead and alfa fiber were 
shipped. 

The favorable crop outlook for the 
main Tunisian crops, such as wheat, bar- 
ley, and olives, was further improved 
during April by timely and plentiful 
rainfall. Several native crafts (alfa 
manufacture, weaving, leather produc- 
tion, and canning) were in a rather pros- 
perous position, but mining of phosphate 
and iron ore was impeded by transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

The large amount of unemployed capi- 
tal available has caused a very active de- 
mand for real estate and fruit-bearing 
olive trees; only a few transactions were 
concluded, but these indicated a sharp 
rise in prices. 

Trading remained strictly on a cash 
basis. No commercial transactions in 
foreign exchange occurred during the 
month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export License Tax Established.—A 
special export license tax has been estab- 
lished in Tunisia on all products subject 
to export license, by a decree of January 
25, published in the Jvurnal Officiel 
Tunisien of February 8. 

The amount of this tax, which is to be 
collected at the customhouse in addition 
to all other duties and taxes, is to be 
fixed by order of the Secretary General 
of the Tunisian Government. 

Dates: Export License Tar Fired.—In 
application of the above decree of Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, the special export license tax 
on dates of all kinds, exported to any 
destination, was fixed at 100 French 
francs per 100 net kilograms, by an order 
of January 25, also published on Feb- 
ruary 8. 


Turkey 
Economic Conditions 


Foreign-trade turn-over in February 
1941 expanded considerably over the 
same month of 1940, imports totaling 
£T7,193,700 (£T5,533,700 in February 
1940) and exports £T17,411,900 (£T11,- 
430,900). 

In the first 2 months of 1941 imports 
were valued at £T11,708,800 (£T10,544,- 
200 in first 2 months of 1940) and exports 
of £T31,349,800 (£T22,238,500). The gain 
in imports was accounted for chiefly by 
increased purchases from the United 
Kingdom, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Greece, while largest decreases occurred 
in the case of Germany (£T1,508,500 
against £T2,776,800), United States 


(£T408,900 against £T1,597,400), Italy, 
France, and Brazil. 
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Changes in exports showed heavy gains 
in shipments to the United Kingdom 
(£T8,468,300 against £T3,393,900), the 
United States (£T5,519,000 against £T1,- 
942,800), Germany (£T5,471,900 against 
£T529,300), Switzerland, Hungary, and 
Greece, with chief reductions in the case 
of Italy (£T541,600 against £T6,693,700) , 
France (£T19,700 against £T2,837,200), 
and Czechoslovakia (£T475,100 against 
£T1,251,300). 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Balances Decline.—Blocked 
funds in the Central State Bank of Tur- 
key on April 5, 1941, totaled £T10,878,600, 
compared with £T11,431,715 on March 1, 
1941, the largest amounts being due to 
Germany (£T5,568,000), Sweden (£T1,- 
917,000), Belgium (£T665,700), and Lat- 
yia (£T413,200). Turkish funds blocked 
in other countries amounted to £T1,256,- 
100 (£T2,222,200 on March 1, 1941), dis- 
tributed as follows: Finland, £T753,600; 
Switzerland, £T352,300; Norway, £T108,- 
400; and Lithuania, £T41,800. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silk Cocoons: Ezxportation Prohib- 
ited—Licenses to export silk cocoons 
from Turkey have been refused since 
March 31, by reason of lack of stocks, ac- 
cording to an announcement confirmed 
by the Turkish Minister of Commerce, 
reported in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of April 17, 1941. 

[Notice of the requirement of export li- 


censes for silk cocoons appeared in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY on May 17, 1941.] 


Union of 


South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Discount Rate for the South African 
Reserve Bank Reduced to 3 Percent.— 
The discount rate for the South African 
Reserve Bank has been reduced from 312 
percent, in effect since May 1933, to 3 
percent, which is the lowest rate since 
the establishment of the bank, according 
to an announcement in Johannesburg on 
June 3, 1941. 

It is suggested that this action paves 
the way for the borrowing proposed in 
the March budget and implements the 
Government’s cheap money policy. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


RATIONING OF CLOTHING 


An announcement by the President of 
the Board of Trade over the radio on 
Sunday, June 1, gave to the public and 
traders alike their first intimation of 
the rationing of clothing, cloth, and foot- 
wear, which took effect immediately in 
order to prevent forestalling. It was 
emphasized that the scheme is designed 
to insure fair shares rather than to re- 
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duce the present supply of clothing 
available. Each person is allotted 66 
coupons per year, representing quanti- 
ties and not value of articles. Clothing 
for babies under 4 years of age, second- 
hand articles, hats, mending wools, 
thread, certain workers’ overalls, and a 
number of other articles are not rationed. 

Children’s clothes are rated low in 
coupons because they are quickly out- 
grown. The following typical examples 
taken from articles listed indicate the 
number of coupons required for their 
purchase: 


Overcoat—man’s, 16 coupons; boy’s, 11. 

Women’s coat—over 28 inches long, 14; 
girl’s 11; under 28 inches, women’s, 11, girl’s, 8. 

Men’s suits, 26; boy’s, 16. 

Woman’s dress—wool, 11; other material, 
7; girl’s, 8 and 5, respectively. 

Man’s shirt—wool, 8; other material, 5; 
boy’s 6, and 4, respectively. 

Woman’s blouse, 5; girl’s, 3. 

Man’s socks, 3; boy’s, 1. 

Woman’s stockings, 2; girl’s, 1. 

Men’s shoes, 7; boy’s, 3. 

Woman's shoes, 5; girl’s, 3. 

Wool cloth, 36 inches wide, 3 coupons per 


yard; other material, 2. 

It has been estimated that a family 
living on between £3 and £4 per week will 
find their coupons sufficient to make 
their normal purchases, while families 
living on a higher scale will be able to 
purchase less than heretofore. The re- 
placement of retailers’ stocks on the basis 
of the coupons they receive from cus- 
tomers is expected to stimulate retail 
competition and hence to encourage low 
prives. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


Companies: Meetings and Accounts.— 
An order in council of March 26, 1941, 
provides that in the interests of the pub- 
lic safety, the defence of the realm, or 
the efficient proSecution of the war, the 
Board of Trade may by order relax any 
obligation or limitation imposed with re- 
spect to any company or class of com- 
panies by any act or instrument regulat- 
ing the holding of meetings or the pres- 
entation of accounts. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


Heavy rains throughout the country 
during the latter part of April and the 
first 2 weeks of May caused considerable 
damage, many sections being inundated 
and cut off from outside communication 
for almost the entire month. Interrup- 
tion of traffic affected business appreci- 
ably during May, though in the city of 
Montevideo the volume of retail trade 
was equal to if not higher than the pre- 
ceding month. The rainfall has re- 
tarded the preparation of the land for 
winter seeding and has caused a scarcity 
of vegetables. The Frigorificos report a 
shortage of fat cattle due to the difficulty 
of transporting them to market, prices 
being thus pushed up and choice steers 
on foot selling for about 0.14 peso per 
kilogram. 
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DOMESTIC INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS SATIS- 
FACTORY 


Industrial activity continued unabated, 
with textile plants, especially wool mills 
and shoe factories enjoying a good win- 
ter trade. While stocks of yarns, gener- 
ally speaking, are sufficient for several 
months’ operation, importers are now 
placing more orders in the United States, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay. Occa- 
sionally shipments of artificial silk yarn 
arrive from Switzerland, but importers 
are not certain that this will continue. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Wool exports for the current season 
(October 1, 1940, through April 30, 1941) 
reached 104,567 bales, of which 92,514 
bales were shipped to the United States. 
There remained on hand, unexported on 
May 27, less than 10,000 bales of all kinds 
of wool of the last clip. In late May it 
was reported that certain wool brokerage 
houses were contracting for next season’s 
wool at prices ranging between 1 peso 
and 1.115 pesos per kilogram for supers. 
Meat exports during April were the high- 
est in recent months, and amounted to 
10,344 tons, compared with 5,731 in 
March. Cumulative exports of meat for 
the first 4 months of 1941 reached 21,011 
tons, compared with 28,688 for the cor- 
responding period of 1940, or a drop of 
27 percent. 

Preliminary statistics show imports for 
March as 2,888,000 pesos, compared with 
3,208,000 for February. March exports 
declined to 8,588,000 pesos, compared 
with 8,977,000 in February. 

Imports from the United States during 
March were valued at 830,000 pesos, 
against exports of Uruguayan products 
to the United States of 4,239,000 pesos. 

Cumulative imports from the United 
States, for the first 3 months of 1941, 
amounted to 2,325,000 pesos, while ex- 
ports to the United States for the same 
period reached 17,334,000 pesos. In ad- 
dition to this, during these months ex- 
ports of Uruguayan linseed to the United 
States through Buenos Aires amounted 
to $485,186. 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Wagons-Lits Services Hit by War—As 
in 1914, the war in Europe has had a 
paralyzing ‘effect on the services of the 
International Sleeping Car Co. (Wagons- 
Lits). During 1940 all the company’s 
international services through the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Denmark were 
discontinued, owing to the German oc- 
cupation of those countries. In France 
the company’s services were suspended 
in May and June, but resumed in July, 
though to the extent of only about 20 
percent of the pre-war level. In Poland 
and Germany the services have been 
placed under State supervision. In 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the com- 
pany’s plant and material were nation- 

(Continued on p. 464) 
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forcement of such far-reaching meas- 
ures, nevertheless the necessity of dras- 
tic action involving sacrifices on the part 
of all concerned has been generally recog- 
nized. The reaction in most quarters is 
typified in the following paragraph from 
an editorial in the London Times of 
March 6, 1941: 


There is no pretense that hardships will be 
prevented. Hardsh'ps must follow the re- 
striction of oversea trade, inwards for ma- 
terials and outwards for finished goods; the 
taking of workpeople for the Forces or for 
war work; the limitation of manufacture for 
the home markets; and all the compulsion 
which the Government must employ to har- 
ness industry to the war effort. Hardship 
is unavoidable; waste is not. Both can be 
minimized by concentrating production on 
plant that will work full time. The great- 
est saving will be the saving of labour which 
will be set free for other national uses. 

At the same time, and while it is recog- 
nized that the requirements of the war are 
paramount, the welfare of industry after the 
war must be clearly in mind. Industry and 
employment must be there for the work- 
people who will want to return to them. 
There is need to beware lest war-time meas- 
ures should impose on industry a rigidity not 
suited to conditions after the war. It is rea- 
sonable that firms closed down for national 
reasons during the war should be revived 
after the war. Nevertheless, new times de- 
mand new enterprise, against which the door 
should not be closed. 





Paraguay Growing Tung Nuts 


Tung seeds were planted in the En- 
carnacion region of Paraguay some years 
ago, .nd further plantings were made 
from seedlings. Last year the first quan- 
tity of tung oil which was produced in 
Paraguay was exported to Argentina. 
The amount exported was small, totaling 
only 1,837 kilograms. Data as to area 
planted, number of trees, production 
costs, and yield are not available. 

Experiments made with tung nuts 
grown in Paraguay have given the fol- 
lowing results in oil yield: From the epi- 
carp, 20 percent; from the hull, 40 per- 
cent; and from the kernel, 40 percent. 
A yield of 28-percent oil was obtained 
from nuts in the hull, while shelled tung 
nuts produced 38-percent oil. 

Although no direct action had been 
taken in 1940 to augment the production 
of tung nuts, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry is said to be 
planning to acquire the entire crop and 
plant the seeds in experimental stations 
throughout the country. Opinion is ex- 
pressed by that Ministry that such a pro- 
gram will tend to produce uniform cul- 
tivation of this crop and will ultimately 
produce a quantity of tung nuts that can 
be economically utilized in industry. 

The firm of Buelink & Compania, 
owners and operators of one of the more 
important flour mills in Paraguay, are 
interested in the further exploitation 
and are said to be considering the in- 
stallation of modern machinery for the 
extraction of tung oil. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The 


of the Dominican 


Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 


is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 














Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Mar. Apr. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina__.| Paper peso____.__- Official A 3. 73 3.73 | May 15 
Official B-.-- 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
Bid A 4.7 16 4. 91- 
Bid B 513 |} 15 \yMay 21 
Free market 4. 28 4.22 | May 15 
Bolivia__....| Boliviano. .......-_.] Controlled 40.00 | 40.00 | May 29 
Compensation 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
Curb 58. 13 56.50 | Middle 
of May 
Brazil_...... Milrels..... ..........- Ce Se 16. 829 | § 16. 500 [516. 500 | 5 16.500 | 516.500 | May 17 
Free ‘market iaiadnamude 319. 706 19. 789 | 19.770 19. 770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market 321. 545 20. 7! 20. 700 20. 7! 20. 700 Do. 
3; Roa eae 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.450 | 20.438 | 20.200 Do 
S| re eas ae Official 


Export draft 
Curb market 
Free 


Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Colombia_._.!_.--- EA eee, Controlled 
Bank of Republic 


Stabilization Fund 








draft_..--.--- : 00 
(aaa 32.47 | 33.04 | 31.64 | 31.42 | 31.20 Do. 
28 oe aE . 5 


---| 19.37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 May 10 
25. 00 


Do. 
Do. 























7 7 1 
?) as, 2 2% 
i ee Ae 1.78 1.93 1.92 1.89 1.88 | May 24 
Costa Rica..| Colon............--- Uncontrolled__..-...--.. 5. 67 5.70 5.85 5. 89 5.92 | May 23 
Controiled.............- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
| oe ee i eS ae . 93 . 90 . 94 . 96 97 | May 24 
Ecuador.___- SE Central Bank (Free)._..| 14.83 | 815.44 |__...__- ABR. pt i é 
Central Bank (Official) __|._----_- $16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | May 17 
Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 |!915.73 |_._.-___]_._._.-- ae aa 
Honduras_..}| Lempira_--.-....--- Cas cndcco cena 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | May 17 
Mexico Sere ic. eee 5.18 5. 40 4.85 4. 86 4.86 | May 16 
Nicaragua_..| Cordoba..-.._..-.-- 1.” | eee 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | May 17 
ES SS eee 5. 35 6. 36 6.11 6. 03 6. 10 Do. 
Paraguay_..-]| Paper peso_.......-- Jo ee Ce as 470.00 (337.70 | 336.85 331.83 | May 24 
Peru SE?) RE EOE i eee eee 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | May 17 
Salvador....| Colon_.............- See eee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do 
Uroguay.....1 P60. .....<.csea UEP e eet . 3626 3755 3960 .4010} 12.4115} Do 
Controlled free.........- 4995 5267 5266 . 5266 5266} Do. 
Venezuela...| Bolivar............- CORMIGIIII ca cs cccnccuae 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 13 3.19 May 9 
| Uncontrolled __........- $e. er |---------]-----==- PS 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 19 Jan.-May. 


2 July-Dee. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

§ For commitments of the Government only. 

6 July 13-Dee. 31 

7 For Class 2 merchandise. _.- 
For Class 3 merchandise . _ _- 
For Class 4 merchandise. __ - 
These rates prevail at present. 

*Jan.-May. 

®June-Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


Jan, 1-June 25. 

12 In addition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

15 Established on Mar. 25. 

16 Single rate established on May 16. 





Eyeglasses in the Philippines 


Four or five large American concerns} 
import the bulk of the optical products 
brought into the Philippines. They dis- 
tribute through indent orders to optom- 
etrists (optical wholesalers who are of 
Filipino or Chinese nationality). These 
concerns, in turn, either retail the goods 
themselves or sell to retailers. Distribu- 
tion throughout the Provinces is accom- 
plished by traveling salesmen or unregis- 
tered traveling optometrists. Three or 
four large Japanese importers follow the 
same method. 





No Optical-Goods Manufacturers 
in Philippines 

No optical equipment is manufactured 

in the Philippine Islands, but 11 or 12 


American and Filipino concerns in Ma- 
nila (4 of which have complete grinding 


equipment) assemble, grind, and other- 
wise finish optical goods from products 
imported mostly from the United States. 
Prior to the European War, German 
lenses, binoculars, and field and marine 
glasses were popular, but during the first 
6 months of 1940 this source was elimi- 
nated. 





Dwindling Sardine Imports 
Boost Domestic Packing Industry 


With the current season’s imports of 
sardines only a third of their former vol- 
ume, and with Maine packs sold out for 
several months before the recent opening 
of the new season, wholesalers’ total sar- 
dine stocks on April 1, one-third below 
last year, were the smallest of the last 4 
years on that date. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Spain.—Organization of a Spanish 
aeronautical industry which is to be de- 
voted to the production of airplanes of 
the heavier type, particularly those used 
for bombing and for passenger trans- 
port, is provided for in a recent law. 
The law provides that the manufac- 
ture of bombing and transport airplanes 
shall be confined to a stock company in 
which there shall be participation of 
both State and private capital. The first 
contribution by the Government, a total 
of 10,000,000 pesetas (about $913,000), 
will be in the form of machinery and 
unworked metals, while the contribution 
of private capital, a total of 20,000,000 
pesetas (about $1,826,000), will take the 
form of buildings, installations, machin- 
ery, lands, and raw materials. 
Companies desiring to participate in 
the competition of bids for the selection 
of the entity which is to function with 
the Government will be judged on the 
basis of existing buildings and plants, 
experience with aeronautical construc- 
tion work, the possession of a technically 
trained staff, the possession of raw or 
semimanufactured materials for the new 
industry, and the general standing of the 
firm with supplementary industries 
throughout the country. 
@ Sweden.—It is understood that the 
Penta works at Skovde, a subsidiary of 
Aktiebolaget Volvo of Goteborg (Swe- 
den’s largest manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles), is now engaged in the produc- 
tion of airplane motors. 


Automotive Products 


@ Canada.—Canadian exports of motor 
vehicles and farts were valued at 
$8,765,559 in April 1941, a decline of 10 
percent from the $9,732,404 in the pre- 
vious month tut about 1,385 percent over 
the valuation of $590,360 in April of last 
year. 

Shipments of both passenger cars and 
trucks decreased as compared with 
March but showed large increases over 
April 1940. Passenger-car exports to- 
taled 312 units valued at $206,604 in 
April (797 units at $406,849 in March 
1941) and trucks 9,093 at $7,557,724 
(10,380 at $8,430,191). On the other 
hand, shipments of automotive parts 
increased by about 12 percent to a valua- 
tion of $1,001,231 from the $895,364 in 
March 1941. 

Automotive exports totaled $33,077,746 
in the first 4 months of 1941, a gain of 
345 percent over the $7,430,602 in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Production cf motor vehicles in Can- 
ada numbered 27.584 units in April 1941, 
compared with 26,044 in the previous 
month and 19,687 in April 1940. The 
April 1941 total included 12,091 passen- 


ger cars and 15,493 trucks. During the 
first 4 months of 1941, output reached 
a total of 100,533 units against corre- 
sponding totals for the same period in 
other years of 71,705 in 1940; 63,538 in 
1939, and 69,311 in 1938. 

@ Cuba—The automotive trade dis- 
played considerable activity during the 
first quarter of 1941, and sales of new 
passenger cars and trucks, as well as the 
movement in replacement parts and ac- 
cessories, were well above the volume in 
the corresponding quarter of 1940. 

Imports of passenger cars totaled 747 
units in the first 3 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 565 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1940. Truck imports numbered 
567 and 354 units, respectively. 

Automotive distributors are of the 
opinion that business during the re- 
mainder of the current year will be bet- 
ter than that of 1940. 

The proportion of vehicles in circula- 
tion which need or may be expected 
shortly to require servicing should main- 
tain the sale of replacement parts at the 
relatively satisfactory levels of the past 
2 years. 

@ Jtaly—The operation of taxicabs in 
Italy has been further restricted, accord- 
ing to the press. Normal circulation of 
taxicabs after 10 o’clock at night is pro- 
hibited, and persons urgently needing 
one must telephone to the nearest police 
station. During the daytime, the use of 
taxicabs is prohibited for transportation 
to restaurants and places of amusement 
and for wedding, funeral, and other 
processions. ’ 
B Sweden.—A total of 46,937 producer 
gas vehicles, 38.4 percent of which were 
propelled by wood gas, was registered in 
Sweden as of April 15, against 45,248 on 
April 1, 1941. 

H@ Union of South Africa—Automobile 
distributors in Durban are not receiving 
deliveries of new motor vehicles and, as 
a result, the market is greatly depressed. 
Demand for used cars has risen in pro- 
portion to the depletion of stocks of new 
cars. The best prices in years are now 
being received for good second-hand 
models. 

Union of South Africa—The South 
African Government has equipped a 
single motortruck with charcoal-burning 
apparatus to ascertain the possibility of 
using charcoal as a motor fuel. Accord- 
ing to reports, this truck showed a fuel 
consumption cost of 30 percent of that 
of a similar gasoline-burning vehicle. A 
4-ton truck is said to have used a single 
bag of charcoal costing 2 shillings 6 
pence for a trip of 60 miles, while the 
corresponding cost for gasoline would 
have been 14 shillings 5 pence. 

Government reports indicate that while 
charcoal is possible of widespread use, a 
heavier type of equipment than that in- 


stalled in ordinary gasoline-consuming 
vehicles is neceSsary, and that the aver- 
age commercial vehicle is not generally 
suitable for charcoal consumption ‘with- 
out modification. 


Chemicals 


§ Hong Kong.—Many raw materials for 
the chemical industry, chemicals and 
allied products were included in the aug- 
mented list of commodities which may 
not be exported from the Colony except 
by license of the Controller of Trade. 
The following products were on the list 
published in The Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Gazette Extraordinary for April 1, 
1941: linseed oil; almond, aniseed, caja- 
put, and peppermint oils; beeswax; vege- 
table wax; other vegetable oils such as 
camphor, cassia, citronella, eucalyptus, 
sandalwood and tung oils; bismuth salts; 
pyrites; sodium borate, crude and re- 
fined, and boric acid; sulfur; pitch and 
tar; fertilizers, including bones, chemical 
and mineral fertilizers; alkalies; explo- 
Sives of all kinds; gelatine; glue; gums 
copal, damar and kauri; glycerine; 
iodine; natural pharmaceutical products 
including glandular medicines; nitrates 
of all kinds; prepared paints; quinine; 
resins; shellac; copper sulfate; saltpeter; 
soap and washing powder; turpentine 
and pine oil; varnishes; wine lees, tar- 
taric acid and tartrates; casein; and 
carbon black. 
B Switzerland—The 1940 turn-over and 
profits of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try in Basel (Ciba), the most important 
of the firms comprising the Swiss chemi- 
cal industry, were not as large as in 1939, 
according to the company’s report. Net 
income, after the balance carried for- 
ward from the previous year had been 
deducted, stood at 7,723,147 Swiss francs 
as against 11,325,105 for 1939. A divi- 
dend of 17 percent was declared against 
20 percent declared at the close of 1939. 
Sales were satisfactory during the first 
months of 1940 because many important 
customers were laying in stocks in an- 
ticipation of an intensification of the war 
efforts of the opposing belligerents. With 
the outbreak of the German campaign in 
the west and with Italy’s entrance into 
the war, a number of important sales out- 
lets were lost, and export possibilities in 
general were increasingly restricted by 
blockade and counter-blockade measures. 
The company, however, has contin- 
ued with success. its policy of continuing 
to add to its assortments of dyes and 
pharmaceuticals. Progress has also been 
made in the field of textile auxiliaries 
and synthetic products. 
@ Jamaica.—Imports of chemical fertil- 
izers into Jamaica nearly trebled during 
the last 2 years from 6,886 tons ($264,652) 
in 1939 to 19,164 tons ($451,225) in 1940. 
No data are available to show from what 
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countries these fertilizers were imported 
but undoubtedly a larger part than in 
former years originated in the United 
States. Jamacia has never been a large 
purchaser of American fertilizers. Ac- 
cording to official United States statis- 
tics, exports of fertilizers to Jamaica have 
been upward in the last 4 years; those of 
fertilizers and materials amounted to only 
371 tons, valued at $12,009 in 1937, in- 
creasing to 1,074 tons, $36,822, in 1938; 
to 1,318 tons, $36,577, in 1939; and to 
2,336 tons, $74,289, in 1940. Nitrogenous 
fertilizers were the most important, ac- 
counting for 1,925 tons, $59,945, in 1940. 
& Philippine Islands.—Fertilizer imports 
into the Philippine Islands more than 
doubled the last 2 years, from $1,378,000 
in 1939 to $3,483,000 in 1940. Am- 
monium sulfate is the most important 
item imported, accounting for one-half 
of the total value in 1940. Germany— 
the leading source in 1939—supplied no 
ammonium sulfate in 1940, while the 
United States became the leading source, 
furnishing 34,455 metric tons compared 
with 10,800 in 1939. Canada supplied 
9,451 tons against 4,619. Norway sup- 
plied 5,058 tons, Belgium 1,825, the Neth- 
erlands 750, and Japan 10. 

A large increase also was made in im- 

ports of ammonium phosphate, to 21,442 
tons from 2,520 in 1939; the United 
States was the chief supplier (16,253 
tons). Another conspicuous increase oc- 
curred in receipts of sodium nitrate, to 
7,370 from only 10 tons, one-half orig- 
inating in the United States and half in 
Chile. Imports of other fertilizers were 
comparatively small. 
& Spain.—To familiarize rice cultivators 
in the Valencia region with the substitu- 
tion of a cyanamide for ammonium sul- 
fate generally used in the area for fer- 
tilization, the Valencia Delegation of the 
Spanish National Rice Syndicate, in a 
circular issued in February, stated that 
cyanamide could be used for rice culti- 
vation instead of ammonium sulfate and 
that cyanamide is compatible with other 
fertilizers and can be mixed with phos- 
phates and potashes. The Syndicate, 
furthermore announced that it would de- 
liver to cultivators 60 kilograms of cy- 
anamide per hanegada (a little over two- 
tenths of an acre) of land declared for 
sowing in rice, at the price of 1 peseta 
per kilogram. There was considerable 
hesitancy on the part of the cutivators 
to use cyanamide. 

It is said that the Government pur- 
chased 20,000 tons of cyanamide in the 
United States recently, half of which was 
reserved for use in the Valencia region. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazil—Caustic soda is one of the im- 
portant industrial chemicals consumed 
and imported into Brazil. The soap, 
textile, tanning, paper, glass, vegetable 
oil, and other industries are important 
outlets for this commodity. Until the 
erection in 1936 of the caustic-soda plant 
in the State of Rio de Janeiro, local con- 
sumption requirements were supplied 
wholly by imports. Notwithstanding the 
local production, expanded consuming in- 
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dustries have brought about larger im- 
ports during the last 6 years, furnished 
chiefly by Great Britain and the United 
States. Japan, however, has shipped 
small amounts. Total imports of caustic 
soda into Brazil during the last 6 years 
in metric tons have been as follows: 
1935, 23,113; 1936, 26,261; 1937, 29,998; 
1938, 25,199; 1939, 33,862; 1940, 31,515. 
@ Italy—The movement of industrial 
chemical products in Italy was character- 
ized by an intense activity during the 
first half of 1940, according to the Monte- 
catini Annual Report. The arising war 
situation caused a contraction of certain 
products, compensated by an expansion 
in many others. The global sales, which 
already had shown very good results in 
1939, amounted to 539,000,000 lire in 1940, 
representing an increase of 32 percent 
over 1939. A modest share of the in- 
crease was due to higher average prices, 
partly in compensation costs, and the re- 
mainder to increased sales volume. 
Production of sulfuric acid and oleum 
increased about 40 percent during 1940 
over 1939. Output of nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid also increased. 
Italy——A new factory for the annual 
production of 600,000 quintals of calcium 
carbide and cyanamid has been put into 
operation by Montecatini interests. Con- 
struction of a coke factory of the new 
Cokapuania company is well advanced. 
The associated concern, Societa Ammonia 
e Derivati, has taken steps to insure that 
the new nitrogen factory for the utiliza- 
tion of the gases of Cokapuania will be 
put into operation at the end of the cur- 
rent year. The factory will have an an- 
nual production capacity of 1,000,000 
quintals of fertilizers. (One quintal 
equals 220.46 pounds.) 
@ Spain.—A total of 957,716 metric tons 
of pyrites was shipped from the ports 
of Huelva and Seville during 1940, ac- 
cording to information received from 
unofficial sources. Of this total, 165,137 
tons were destined to other Spanish 
ports and the remaining quantities were 
shipped to foreign countries as follows: 
Great Britain, 359,043 metric tons; 
United States, 298,497; Belgium, 67,536; 
Switzerland, 9,700; France, 44,473; Neth- 
erlands, 31,124; and Italy, 2,208: The 
Rio Tinto mines contributed 569,718 tons, 
more than half of the total; the only 
other important producer was the Thar- 
sis mine with 208,116 tons. 


Organic Chemicals 


H Brazil—Imports of organic acids into 
Brazil during the past 2 years follow: 





| 1939 1940 


—_—$—$— |} 


Description 





| Kilograms | Kilograms 


Citric acid . 207, 692 | 180, 325 
Formic__. 5 134, 702 | 76, 787 
Lactic........-- . 24, 558 | 18, 251 
Oxalic . 169, 130 | 134, 168 
Tartaric 302, 704 | 227, 689 
Tannic . 32, 827 | 40, 186 
Organic 32, 611 | 49, 579 





BH Canada.—Production of dyes in Can- 
ada during the last 2 years has tended 
to decline: Output in 1939 reached the 
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value of $163,219, compared with $205,305 
in 1938, and $249,110 in 1937. 

Most dyes consumed in Canada are 
imported and consist of “aniline and 
coal-tar dyes in bulk or packages of not 
less than 1 pound.” Receipts of such 
products amounted to 5,530,254 pounds, 
valued at $3,965,068 in 1939, compared 
with 4,111,301 pounds, $2,970,505, in 1938. 
Detailed statistics are no longer published 
on foreign trade, and imports of dyes fo1 
1940 are included with tanning materials. 
Imports of dyeing and tanning materials 
into Canada were valued at $7,265,081 in 
1940—a considerable increase over the 
$6,257,072 in 1939. 

@ India.—Investigations are being 
made by the Industries Department of 
the Bombay Government into the use of 
barks, roots, flowers, and fruits for dyeing 
textiles, according to the press. Experi- 
ments in the use of palas flowers, basel 
fruit, catechu and kamla fruit are being 
carried on and results in some cases are 
said to have been encouraging. 

India.—Demand for cochineal is lim- 
ited. During the last 3 years imports 
have averaged around 225,000 pounds, 
valued at approximately $30,000, part of 
which has been reexported to Iran. 
Sources of supply have largely been con- 
fined to Spain and the Canary Islands. 
Cochineal is used in India for dying tex- 
tiles and coloring foodstuffs. 
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Chemical Specialties 


BH Brazil—It is estimated that between 
70 and 75 percent of all consumption of 
printing inks is centered in the Rio de 
Janeiro Federal District, and of the 
printing inks consumed in all of Brazil, 
probably between 70 and 175 percent is 
manufactured locally from imported and, 
to a less extent, domestic raw materials. 
There are approximately 1,300 commer- 
cial printing establishments in all of 
Brazil. Imports of printing inks into 
Brazil during the last 6 years have been 
as follows: In 1935, 281 metric tons; 1936, 
333; 1937, 429; 1938, 357; 1939, 294; and 
1940, 244. 

@ Finland—The former dynamite fac- 
tory of the Suomen Dynamiittee Cy, 
which had been removed from Hango 
prior to the lease of that city to the 
Soviet Union started production on Feb- 
ruary 20 near the city of Vaasa. It is 
reported that the capacity of the new 
plant is larger than that of the old. 

@ Guatemala—Demand for industrial 
explosives in Guatemala was maintained 
in 1940 during which imports amounted 
to 85,591 kilograms, valued at $23,468. 
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The entire amount which includes blast- 
ing powder, dynamite and wicks and 
fuses for blasting came from the United 
States. The continuance of the high- 
way program and other public works 
projects, such as the dredging of the 
Chiquimulilla Canal, as well as the in- 
creased operations on the part of the 
local cement plant, were the chief rea- 
sons for the continued demand for in- 
dustrial explosives. 


Coal 


@ Argentina—The Government has 
sanctioned an agency known as the 
Argentine Corporation of Producers of 
Vegetable Coal which will devote atten- 
tion to relieving the fuel situation. A 
credit of 1,000,000 pesos has been allot- 
ted to the organization which it is be- 
lieved will develop supplies of peat. 

@ China.—The Shanghai Power Co. has 
announced that the drastic power-sup- 
ply curtailment scheme recently planned 
is to be postponed unless the fuel situ- 
ation grows worse. Penalty charges for 
use above 70 percent of previous aver- 
age consumption is still in effect. Some 
smaller plants using imported materials 
have been obliged to curtail activities be- 
cause of inability to secure the materials. 
Cotton mills, which are the largest users 
of power, can still get cotton from abroad, 
so future policies will depend largely on 
their scale of activity and the ability of 
the power company to secure coal. 


Construction 


@ Chile.—A considerable amount of con- 
struction material of foreign origin for 
the use of the Corporacion de Reconstruc- 
cion y Auxilo (Reconstruction and Relief 
Corporation) has been exempted from 
the payment of import duties, as well as 
from statistical, storage, and additional 
charges in Chilean customs, and the 6- 
percent tax. 

In addition to the foregoing charges, 
50,000 tons of cement included in this 
material are to be exempt from the pay- 
ment of the tax of 1 peso per 170 net 
kilograms established in 1931. 

A list of the material exempted may 

be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
@ Netherlands Indies—A recently en- 
acted law authorized the Netherlands 
Indies Government to participate in the 
establishment and expansion of indus- 
tries regarded as fundamentally neces- 
sary for the economic development of 
the Islands. The investment is author- 
ized of 10,000,000 guilders (approxi- 
mately $5,300,000) in enterprises which 
will require a total capital of about 
$26,500,000. 

The plan embraces an aluminum plant, 
an iron and Steel mill, an ammonium 
sulfate factory, a sOdium lye factory, a 
glass manufacturing plant, a wood-pulp 
mill, a plywood mill, and One or more 
cotton-spinning mills. 

Netherlands Ind‘es—A 65.000 kilowatt 
water-power installation to be known as 
“Kiara” is proposed to be built at Rad- 
jamandala on the Tjitaroem River in 
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West Java to serve the increased demand 
for electrical energy from tea, rubber, and 
textile factories. A steam unit will be 
installed to supplement the hydroelectric 
development. Other steam, hydro, and 
Diesel plants are provided for in a sup- 
plementary budget submitted to the 
Volksraad. 

B Newfoundland.—Construction work on 
all the Newfoundland bases proceeded 
according to schedule in April. Private 
construction activities, however, were not 
extensive during the month. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has be- 
gun construction of a hotel to accomo- 
date from 30 to 50 guests at Candor. 
Work on the hospital at Botwood was 
terminated at the end of March; all ex- 
cavations had been made and no reason 
was given for the discontinuance of the 
work. It is reported that the firm of 
A. E. Hickman Co., Ltd., of St. John’s, 
will establish a branch at Corner Brook, 
and will erect a building to house that 
branch. 

Cargoes of English portland cement 
have been discharged at St. John’s and 
elsewhere during the past several months. 
Because of the strong demand for base 
construction use, large quantities of 
American cement are also entering the 
market. 


[Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil.—Coffee exported from Santos 
between April 16 and 30 amounted to 
400,551 bags, as compared with 323,536 
bags during the like period of 1940. To- 
tal shipments (destined largely to the 
United States) since the beginning of the 
coffee year on July 1, 1940, reached 
7,435,588 bags, or 1,302,342 less than dur- 
ing the comparable period of the previous 
year. Port stocks on April 30 had regis- 
tered a further decline to about 1,100,000 
bags. 


Coffee Stocks and Movements for State 
of Pernambuco 


Bag f 60 kile 





April | March | April 
1940) 1041 1941 


Stocks, port of Recife, begin- 
ning of month 33. &4 15, 200) 
Received from ior o 
State by truck and railway 
Received from Rio de Janeiro si 


Total movement WW), 223 | 57, 700 


Consumption, Recife 1 500 + A540 1 500 
Shipped abroad 193 nr oo 
Shipped to northern Brazilian 

States 5 470 6 120 a 
Shipned to interior of Per 

nambuco by truck and rail- 

way 4M) 100 1s 
Stocks carried over, Recife, 

end of month 19 260) 7 gon 5 072 


Total movement 50, 223 | 57, 700 73, O19 





Source: Departamento Nacional do Cafe, Recife, Per 
nam buco. 

Exportations from Rio de Janeiro 
amounted to 38,173 bags, as against 
59.608 bags during April 15-30, 1940. 
During the coffee year, 1,788,978 bags 
were shipped—a substantial decline from 
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the 2,752,847 bags exported between July 
1, 1939, to April 30, 1940. Port stocks at 
the end of the month amounted to only 
327,019 bags. On April 30, 1940, there 
were 513,528 bags in Rio warehouses. 
Exports from Victoria increased from 24,- 
415 bags during the first half of April to 
34,395 bags during the last half of that 
month. 

Recent press comment points out that 
Pernambuco coffee exports to the United 
States have increased greatly. In the 
first 4 months of 1940 total foreign ship- 
ments amounted to 14,962 bags; in the 
first 4 months of 1941 they reached 32, 
065 bags (all to United States). In addi- 
tion, 18,695 bags were shipped to othe: 
Brazilian ports. 


Crop Estimates, Pernambuco 





Trade advice nonofficial 160. 000 130, 000 





The 1941-42 coffee crop is expected to 
be about 30 percent smaller than the 
previous one, because of unfavorable 
growing conditions. It is thought that 
it will not start moving toward the coas} 
before October. 

Brazil.—The cocoa crop year in Bahia 
is considered, for statistical purposes, to 
be from May to April, inclusive. Produc- 
tion in Bahia for the 1940-41 crop year 
was 2,066,762 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
and exports in the same period amounted 
to 2,034,854 bags. 


Cocoa Movement at Bahia 








@ Ecuador.—Official coffee exports dur- 
ing the half-year period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1940, were as follows ‘valu 
equivalents in U.S. currency): 








Estimated exports of coffee in April 
1941 were 5,045 bags, compared with 9,370 
bags in April 1940, and 7.996 bags in 
March 1941. Exports for the period July 
1940 through April 1941 were 198,854 bags, 
compared with 214,297 bags in the like 
period of the previous year. 
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Estimated production for the coffee 
year ending June 30, 1941, is 250,000 bags. 
MM Ecuador.—Since about 95 percent of 
the cacao shipped from Ecuador passes 
through the port of Guayaquil, produc- 
tion can best be estimated on the basis 
of deliveries to this port. 


Deliveries of Cacao at Guayaquil 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





April January-April 
Grade _ : ~ : 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Arriba 52,962 | 21,714 |134, 428 69, 227 
Machala 4, 865 1,683 | 12,018 | 7,216 
Others : 8, 728 4,157 | 20,039 12, 692 


to 


Total .-| 66,555 | 27, 554 |166, 485 | 89, 135 





Stocks in Guayaquil are normally small. 
The interval between the arrival of ca- 
cao at Guayquil and its delivery to light- 
ers for export is usually about 5 days. 
Internal consumption is estimated at less 
than 5 percent. If 10 percent is added 
to arrivals at Guayquil, the resultant fig- 
ure reasonably represents total Ecua- 
doran production. This 10 percent may 
be considered as covering internal con- 
sumption, shrinkage, and exports through 
other ports. It is estimated that the 
1941 crop will exceed that of 1940 by 
over 50 percent. 

@ Grenada.—Production of cacao was 
estimated at 200,000 pounds for April and 
400,000 for May, with a carry-over of 
800,000 pounds at the end of April. Ex- 
ports of cacao during March amounted to 
921,872 pounds, of which 850,192 went to 
the United States. The price dropped 
one-half cent, to 11 cents per pound. 

B@ Honduras.—Coffee exports during 
April 1941 continued at approximately 
the same level as in the preceding month, 
owing to seasonal factors. 


Exports of Hulled Coffee From Honduras 


[Bags of 60 kilograms; values in U. S. currency] 





March 1941 April }941 
Destination 
Bags Value Bags | Value 
United States 1,975 $21,096 1,764 | $20,15 
Mexico 39 386 


Total 1,975 | 21,096 1, 803 





B Mezico—Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that Mexico’s exports of washed cof- 
fee in April 1941 were 57,807 bags of 60 
kilograms (all to the United States). 
Similar exports in March were 60,000 
bags (all to the United States), and in 
April 1940 were 35,597 bags (33,386 to 
the United States). 

The total estimated exportable pro- 
duction will be around 450,000 bags. 
@ Netherlands Indies.—With the elimi- 
nation of European markets which nor- 
mally take two-thirds of the Netherlands 
Indies coffee, exports to some neutral 
ports were increased and a serious situa- 
tion thereby alleviated. Exports to the 
United States during July-December 1940 
were 325 percent greater than those dur- 
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ing the first half of the year, and exports 
to the Phillippine Islands were increased 
by 60 percent. 


Coffee Exports From Netherlands Indies 


[Bags of 60 kilograms] 





| 1940 
| 
| 


Destination | 
January- | July-De- 
June | cember 
eciaeaeiabieadiiaedaniie Be Satie sos 
| Bags Bags 
United States : 25, 127 | 106, 825 
Denmark 11, 201 | 268 
France _| = es 
Italy ; | 34, 804 | 
Netherlands 92, 534 
Philippine Islands — 15, 176 | 24, 426 
Singapore - _- | &6, 573 | 86, 161 
Others 108, 672 | 73, 132 
Total aaa eres 374, O87 | 290, 812 





As the European market was lost, arab- 
ica, being a superior coffee, was in a better 
position to compete on existing markets 
than robusta. Thus, during the last half 
of 1940 arabica exports showed a slight 
increase over those of the corresponding 
1939 period, but exports of robusta were 
58 percent lower. 

Netherlands Indies—The salient 
points of the Government plan, effective 
August 9, 1940, for the purchase and sale 
of Netherlands Indies coffee, are: (1) 
The ‘“Koffie Fonds,” a Government or- 
ganization, functions as the sole pur- 
chaser and vender of coffee; (2) all Neth- 
erlands Indies coffee, exclusive of arabica, 
is affected; and (3) the prices which the 
“Koffie Fonds” will pay for coffee were 
established. 

According to the “Koffie Fonds,” the 
1941 robusta coffee production of the 
Netherlands Indies is estimated at 85,000 
metric tons (1,416,666 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams) made up of 35,000 metric tons 
(583,333 bags) from the estates and 50,- 
000 metric tons (833,333 bags) native 
coffee. Home consumption is estimated 
at 50,000 metric tons, leaving 35,000 met- 
ric tons for export. 

An estimate regarding arabica coffee is 
not obtainable for the whole of the Neth- 
erlands Indies, but the new crop in the 
Medan region is expected to be 20 per- 
cent greater than the last crop. 

HB Nicaragua—The coffee season of 
1940-41 is coming to a close and the bulk 
of exportable coffee has been sold. The 
new coffee crop, judging from the condi- 
tion of the trees and the flowering follow- 
ing the early rains, seems promising, al- 
though no reasonable estimate can be 
made at this early date. The past sea- 
son’s crop, although not as small as some 
traders indicated early in the season, was 
much below normal, and it appears that 
the country will not be able to meet the 
full quota granted Nicaraguan coffee in 
the United States market. 

BH Trinidad and Tobago—Production of 
cacao is estimated at 300,000 pounds for 
both April and May 1941, the carry-over 
at the end of April having amounted to 
400,000 pounds. Exports of cacao in 
March amounted to 3,413,040 pounds. 
The price dropped 75 cents, to $12.50 per 
fanega of 110 pounds. 
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Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—aAn order-in-council of May 
17, 1941, enlarges the powers of the Dairy 
Products Board to enable the Board to 
regulate the export of dairy products to 
other countries, to require that a dairy 
product be delivered for manufacture 
into a particular product, and not other- 
wise, and to limit or restrict the quantity 
of any dairy product that may be ac- 
cepted, purchased, manufactured, or 
processed. 

The issuance of the amendment is 
stated to be precautionary. As an ex- 
ample of its scope, it is stated that if 
supplies of cheese for Britain should run 
low, the Board would be in a position to 
divert milk from Canadian ice cream fac- 
tories to cheese factories, or perhaps 
curtail butter production, with conse- 
quent increase in available cheese sup- 
plies. 


Fish. and Products 


@ Japan.—Reliable sources indicate that 
the 1940 pack of canned salmon was ap- 
proximately 1,925,000 cases, a decline of 
26.7 percent as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The bulk of the pack is esti- 
mated to have consisted of 617,000 cases 
of Red salmon, 1,080,000 cases of Pink, 
and 86,000 cases of “other,” principally 
Silver and King. The production by 
areas is listed at 1,781,000 cases, consist- 
ing of 973,000 cases from Kamchatka, 
460,000 cases from Kita-Chushima, 302,- 
000 cases from floating canneries, and 
46,000 cases from Aomori. These figures 
apparently do not include the output for 
the Hokkaido and Etorofu. 

The catch of sardines in Chosen in 
1940 was stated to have been 10,046,311 
casks, compared with 12,006,900 in 1939, 
9,754,720 in 1938, and 13,882,130 in 1937. 
The decrease from 1939 was apparently 
caused by a serious shortage of heavy 
fuel oil for the fishing fleet and by ad- 
verse weather conditions during Decem- 
ber 1940. 


Exports of Sardine Products From 
Chosen 





| January-September, 
1940 


Item ——— 
| To foreign | To Japan 














| countries | proper 

| Pounds Pounds 
Boiled and dried sardines | 1,740, 887 7, 942, 711 
Salted sardines __- 13, 873, 531 1, 782, 841 

| Doz. cans | Doz. cans 
Canned tomato sardines 91, 284 191, 387 
Canned spiced sardines | ye | eee a 
Other canned sardines | OG TER 0 dc cers 

| Pounds | Pounds 
if) ee Oe i | 15, 838, 054 | 100, 606, 976 
FR OG 6 ccae.-s- ; 1,114, 169 | 148, 276,975 

| 








B Switzerland—Normal exports of about 
880,000 pounds of fish for one-fifth of the 
domestic yield) to France have been 
practically discontinued. Similarly, the 
heavy decline in foreign tourist trade has 
resulted in a corresponding drop in sales 


of domestic fish to hotels. 


There are 40,000 fishermen in Switzer- 
land, according to the Federal Fisheries 
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Inspector. Swiss waters yield an aver- 
age of 4,000,000 pounds of fish annually. 
Approximately 65 percent is lake fish. 
Trout, which predominates in running 
waters, ranks second, and perch third. 
The average consumption of domestic 
and imported fish is 4.4 pounds per cap- 
ita, which is considerably below the con- 
sumption in other countries. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Panama.—Banana exports during the 
fourth quarter of the calendar year 1940 
were consigned exclusively to the United 
States and amounted to 1,641,440 stems, 
valued at $957,868, compared with 1,516,— 
855 stems, valued at $889,741 in the third 
quarter of 1940. 


Grain and Products 


@ Argentina—The export surplus of 
wheat at the end of April was. reported 
at 4,000,000 tons. Unless demand im- 
proves, not more than half of this quan- 
tity will be liquidated at the end of the 
season. Demand from England has been 
slow but shipments increased toward the 
close of April, as more tonnage became 
available. The Grain Board maintained 
its basic prices which are low in compari- 
son with quotations in other countries. 
@ Burma—During the period from De- 
cember 26, 1940, to February 19, 1941, 
the total quantity of rice exported from 
Burma amounted to 518,467 tons, com- 
pared with 417,163 tons during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 
Shipments to India aggregated 205,775 
long tons. 

During the 4-week period ended Feb- 
ruary 19, 1941, 120,197 tons of rice were 
exported to India and 200,037 tons to 
other countries, principally Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Ceylon, China, the Straits Set- 
tlements, and Federated Malay States. 
Japan, Formosa, and Korea increased 
their purchases from 1,008 tons during 
the previous 4-week period ended Janu- 
ary 22, 1941, to 85,387 tons during the 
4-week period ended February 19, 1941. 
@ Union of South Africa—The Govern- 
ment recently introduced a standard 
whole-meal loaf of bread for the dual 
purpose of conserving wheat stocks and 
giving the public a more nutritive form 
of bread. The price of the standard loaf 
will be 6 pence for 2 pounds maximum, 
compared with the present maximum 
price of 7 pence for a 2-pound loaf made 
from refined flour. Provision is also 
made for a whole-wheat loaf with an 
admixture of corn, rye, or soybean meal. 

In reporting the reasons for this meas- 
ure, the Department of Agriculture stated 
that this year’s short crop of wheat fol- 
lowed a disappointing crop last year, 
which had to be augmented by the im- 
portation of 800,000 bags. This year’s 
shortage, to cover normal and usual 
requirements, would call for an importa- 
ticn of 1,000,000 bags. To meet the re- 
quirements of housewives and confec- 
tioners, the sale of refined flour will be 
allowed in limited quantities. 

Union of South Africa.—All sugar mills 
in Natal have completed milling opera- 
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tions for the 1940-41 season. Production 
reached 572,880 short tons, compared to 
595,556 tons in the preceding crop year. 
The carry-over from the last milling 
season was 20,458 tons. 


Meat and Products 


@ New Zealand.—New Zealand is nor- 
mally an important exporter of pork and 
pork products. During 1940 exports were 
at a high level and have continued satis- 
factory in the early months of 1941. 

The outlook, however, is not encourag- 

ing and the New Zealand Government is 
considering measures to deal with the 
surplus which may develop. 
@ Uruguay.—According to statistics fur- 
nished by the Uruguayan Livestock Bu- 
reau (Direccion de Ganaderia), 101,590 
cattle, 86,068 sheep and lambs, and 
3,882 hogs and pigs were slaughtered by 
the 4 packing houses in Uruguay during 
March 1941. 

Exports of Uruguayan refrigerated 
meat during the month amounted to 
5,731 metric tons, compared with 1,472 
in the previous month. Shipments for 
the first 3 months of 1941 reached 10,667 
tons against 19,189 for the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

The following tables show the total 
refrigerated meat shipments affected by 
the 4 packing houses in Uruguay during 
the first quarters of 1940 and 1941: 


{Metric tons] 





To United To other Total 
Kingdom countries exports 
Month 


1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1041 


January 5,672 3,404 2,009 60| 7.681 3. 4¢ 
February 5, 203, 1,472 2, 304 7,07 1,47 
March 3,027) 5, 725 O74 6 4.001 - 


13, 902 10, 601.) 5, 287 6619 





Poultry and Products 


B China—Frozen-egg exports from 
Tsingtao in 1940 amounted to 9,810 tons 
and eggs in the shell, 2,460,000 dozen, 
all of which were shipped to the United 
Kingdom. This compares with exports 
of 8,536 tons of frozen egg and 1,750,000 
dozen eggs in the shell in 1939. Better 
conditions in the interior, the higher 
prices paid for eggs, and a strong steady 
demand from the London market ac- 
counted for the 1940 increases. 

As 1941 advanced export trade in eggs 
come practically to a standstill because 
of shipping shortages. The outlook is 
unfavorable. 


Spices 


@ India.—The carry-over of pepper from 
the 1939-40 crop amounted to approxi- 
mately 6,500 long tons. The 1940-41 crop 
is estimated at 14,000 tons. 

The market was dull during January 
1941 but in February and March several 
inquiries were received from foreign 
countries, particularly from the United 
States. 

Since the beginning of the 1940-41 sea- 
son about 8,000 long tons of pepper have 
been shipped from Alleppey, and 2,000 
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from Tellicherry, all mostly to other In- 
dian ports. 

Stocks in the hands of growers, sellers, 
and shippers at the end of March 1941, 
were estimated at 6,000 tons at Alleppey 
and 4,500 at Tellicherry—a total of 10,- 
500 long tons. 





Sugar 


B Dominican Republic.—Sugar produc- 
tion during the 9 months ended April 
1941, amounted to 303,405 metric tons. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the period 
were 273,835 metric tons or 190,035 met- 
ric tons greater than the carry-over a 
year earlier. Shipments declined to 15,- 
440 tons in April 1941 from 98,012 tons 
in April 1940. 

Total sales of Dominican sugar for ex- 
port purposes were reported by the Do- 
minican Sugar Institute to have been 
between 220,000 and 225,000 metric tons 
up to the end of April 1941. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Canada.—Production of pig iron in 
Canada totaled 103,326 long tons in April 
compared with 102,038 during the pre- 
ceding month and 84,210 in April 1940, 
according to official statistics. The April 
total included 84,033 tons of basic iron, 
11,277 of foundry iron, and 8,016 tons of 
malleable iron. 

In the first 4 months of 1941, 711,040 
long tons of ore, 188,807 short tons of 
limestone, and 398,598 short tons of coke 
were charged to iron blast furnaces in 
Canada to make 399,614 tons of pig iron. 
Blast furnaces operated at 92.8 percent 
capacity during April, one 300-ton fur- 
nace at Salt Ste. Marie was inactive. 

Output of ferro-alloys during April 
totaled 16,161 tons, compared with 15,201 
in March, and 13,989 in April a year ago. 
The April 1941 total included eight main 
grades, listed according to tonnage as 
follows: ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen, ferro- 
chrome, ferromanganese, silicomanga- 
nese, calcium silicon, ferrophosphorus, 
and calcium manganese silicon. 

Output of steel ingots and steel cast- 
ings totaled 200,680 tons in April com- 
pared with 195,481 in March, and 153,451 
in April 1940. Production in the first 
four months of 1941 amounted to 755,162 
tons, against 617.616 in the same months 
of 1940 and 350826 tons in the 1939 
quarter. 

Prices of iron and steel products in 
Canada continued firm in April, the in- 
dex remaining at 107.6, its highest level 
since March 1925. Further steps were 
taken to stabilize scrap prices by estab- 
lishing maximum quotations for scrap 
iron, effective early in April. 

@ Colombia.—Export returns for Colom- 
bia indicate that during March 2,000 
metric tons of scrap iron were shipped 
to the United States. 

@ Jndia.—The two largest steel works of 
India are working at capacity to fill war 
orders. The work involved in handling 
these orders has necessitated special ar- 
rangements by the Directorate General 
in ‘charge of munitions production at 
Calcutta. A steel supplies section of the 
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Metal Directorate has been established 
and placed under the charge of the ad- 
viser on steel supplies, who reviews all 
orders from the trade for Indian-made 
steel supplies. The section includes rep- 
resentatives of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., of which company the adviser of the 
directorate is sales manager, of the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal, the Rerollers As- 
sociation, and steel fabricators. 

The Director of Metals will continue 

to deal with the technical side of steel 
requirements, development of new pro- 
duction, policy of distribution, and the 
application of priorities. He will also 
deal with all technical and production 
matters in connection with the trade and 
the manufacture of nonferrous metals, 
according to the Indian press. 
@ Union of South Africa.—The Iron and 
Steel Industrial Corporation, Ltd. (Iscor), 
South Africa’s largest steel producer, 
plans to increase its present output of 
pig iron and steel ingots early in May by 
about 30 percent, by the elimination of 
bottlenecks in its coke and casting de- 
partments. 

Upon the completion of Iscor’s third 
blast furnace, its capacity will be doubled. 
All the refractories, 90 percent of the 
plates and structural steel, and many of 
the mechanical parts and electrical ca- 
bles utilized in the construction and 
equipment of the new furnace are of 
South African origin. 

Among the features of the new furnace 
will be the automatic control of charging, 
and increased stove efficiency whereby 
gas can be released for general heating 
purposes in coke ovens and elsewhere 
throughout the works. 


Leather and Products 


HB Canada.—The Ontario leather market 
is lively with increasingly higher volume 
of sales. Prices show a normal upward 
tendency in line with advances on other 
commodities, owing to greater production 
costs, increased taxation, and the higher 
wages demanded by skilled labor, which 
is daily becoming more independent and 
scarce. Shoe factories are not plunging 
into the market to lay in heavy stocks 
but are trying to run 3 or 4 months ahead 
on raw materials as is their usual practice. 
India lining kips and box kips are short 
and are being replaced by Canadian hides 
which have the disadvantage of being 
higher-priced. Shipping difficulties have 
also resulted in inadequate supplies in 
Ontario of goatskins, English kidskins, 
and morocco, Some American kid may 
be substituted, and it is expected that 
the reduction in imports from British 
Empire countries will result in a good 
fall season for Canadian calf for shoes. 

Canada.—The Ontario hide market 
continues to show decided strength, and 
this condition, together with a trend 
toward higher prices, is expected to con- 
tinue. Stocks of raw hides and skins in 
Canada, during March 1941, according to 
the latest figures released by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, were as follows, 
compared with March 1940: 
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Class | Mar. 31, 1940 | Mar. 31, 1941 
Cattle hides, total.____--- | 747, 098 529, 397 
Domestic, total. ------ 587, 975 463, 246 
Packer | 375, 132 313, 861 
Country ‘ 212, 843 149, 385 
Foreign coal 159, 123 66, 151 
Ca'f and kip: 
Skins, total aa 414, 857 480, 704 
Domestic, total __---- 288, 902 435, 527 
Packer 174, 921 207, 985 
Country 113, 981 227, 542 
Foreign 125, 955 45,177 
Sheep and lambskins____- 1, 030, 908 696, 936 
Goat and kidskins__-_- 48, 761 126, 465 
Horsehides | 20, 833 23, 479 
Note.—In addition, foreign raw hides in transit to 


Canadian tanners were reported at 21,357 cattle hides 
and 19,338 calfskins at the end of March 1949 and 16,547 
— hides and no foreign calfskins at the end of March 

Stocks of foreign cattle hides and calf 
and kip skins decreased in March 1941 
compared with the March 1940 figure. 
The decline is attributed to two factors: 
Shipping difficulties have reduced con- 
siderably imports of hides for domestic 
use, and hide imports have been cut down 
by Canadian tanners who prior to the 
war imported large quantities of foreign 
hides for the manufacture of leather for 
export. The markets to which this 
leather used to be shipped have either 
been lost or greatly curtailed by the war, 
and consequently the Canadians firms no 
longer import hides to the former extent. 
H Jreland.—Separate licenses will be re- 
quired for the importation into the United 
Kingdom from Ireland (Eire) of sheep 
and lamb skins, wooled and undressed, 
and wool rags, as of May 1, 1941, accord- 
ing to an import licensing notice, dated 
April 28, 1941, which has recently been 
issued by the Board of Trade. 

HB Sweden.—For the past several months 
the important Swedish shoe industry has 
been operating on a part-time basis, ow- 
ing to the shortage of raw materials, and 
also to a drop in retail sales, according 
to the press. In view of this situation 
the factories will remain entirely closed 
down during the period June 26 to July 
28 of this year, according to an announce- 
ment recently made. 

B Union of South Africa—Exports of ox 
and cow hides, dry and wet, for 1940, 
were valued at £401,232, compared with 
£463,368 in 1939. The United Kingdom 
increased its purchases of South African 
wet hides from £25,762 in 1939 to £86,567 
in 1940, while the United States took dry 
hides valued at £69,655 in 1940 compared 
with £15,825 in 1939. One of the surpris- 
ing features in this connection was the 
export of dry hides to Italy valued at 
£59,349 in 1940, practically all of which 
was in the first 4 months of the year, 
compared with £38,713 for the whole of 
1939. 

In the case of goat and sheep skins, 
there was comparatively little change in 
the total export figures for 1940 as com- 
pared with 1939. Merino sheep skin ex- 
ports were up somewhat in value in 1940— 
£633,623 against £586,852, while in quan- 
tity there was a decline from 29,011,906 
pounds in 1939 to 23,667,318 pounds in 
1940. 

Union of South Africa.—The shoe mar- 
ket as a whole has been fairly good for 
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the first quarter of 1941. Practically all 
industries are operating at a high level, 
and unemployment is practically nil. 
The men’s civilian shoe trade continues 
dull, but this is partly compensated for 
by the steady market for women’s and 
children’s footwear. 

Of the popular shades for women’s wear 
now being shown, brown and blue in 
varying hues seem to predominate. 
Suedes are most in demand now that the 
South African winter is just ahead, but 
their popularity is somewhat less than at 
the beginning of last winter. Local 
manufacturers and dealers are planning 
for the 1942 spring showings, which 
promise to feature two-color combina- 
tions, white with black and blue and 
brown. Uppers of transparent materials, 
heels with plastic insets, and other nov- 
elty effects are being stocked to satisfy 
demands. 

South African shoe manufacturers 
claim that they will not only supply the 
demand for local military forces but will 
cover the requirements of troops operat- 
ing in North Africa, the Near East, and 
other nearby areas. Inadequate supplies 
of suitable leathers and labor difficulties 
are serious problems with which the local 
manufacturers have to contend, and the 
situation promises to become acute. 

Imports of footwear into the Union 
during 1940 amounted to 2,604,846 pairs, 
valued at £418,351, compared with 2,775,- 
312 pairs valued at £439,556 in 1939. It 
will be noted that imports of footwear 
for 1940 were somewhat below those for 
1939, in both quantity and value. 

Union of South Africa.—Harness, belts, 
hand luggage, and miscellaneous leather 
articles are manufactured on a small 
Scale in the Union. The market, how- 
ever, is still a good one for imported 
luggage, women’s handbags, and belts 
of the better grades. « The United States 
is now considered the main source of 
supply. Japan continues to furnish some 
novelty items, but the demand for certain 
kinds of Japanese products is dwindling. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Brazil—Brazil has a vast forest wealth 
which produces a wide variety of hard- 
woods and softwoods obtainable in the 
local market at prices with which it is 
difficult for imported lumber to compete. 

Imports of lumber and allied products 
are, therefore, limited and consist chiefly 
of veneers and special items, such as 
boards cut and shaped for use in airplane 
manufacture. 

There are some small importations of 
pine from the United States into northern 
Brazil, as freights from American ports 
are sometimes more favorable than those 
from remote domestic sources. 

B@ Canada.—Maximum legal prices for 
lumber and millwork sold by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, or retailers to private 
or Government buyers have been estab- 
lished effective April 1, 1941, by the Tim- 
ber Control. Announcement of the Mu- 
nitions and Supply Department fixes rec- 
ognized prices of April 1 as maximum, 
adjustment representing increases in 
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dustry with the Timber Control, which 
guaranteed no advance over June 1940 
list on lumber sold wholesale to the 
Government. 

The new maximum prices make no 
change in the 42 list on West Coast, 
except on structural timber, but provides 
adjustments and advances of $1 and more 
in the prairie list, an increase of $2 
and more in Ontario white pine, and 
adjustments representing increases in 
eastern spruce. Schedules have been es- 
tablished for both hardwoods and soft- 
woods. Control will be administered 
through a national committee and 12 re- 
gional committees in producing and dis- 
tributing centers. 

Export prices are not covered by the 
control. 

Canada.—The cut of lumber in North- 
ern Alberta logging camps was heavy dur- 
ing the 1940 winter season and is believed 
to have exceeded the winter cut of 1939 
by approximately 25 percent. Most ship- 
ments (spruce) were destined for the 
United States. No shortage of Alberta 
lumber is anticipated during 1941 and 
prices are not expected to increase, 
though a shortage of trained labor has 
been reported in the lumber camps. 

Canada.—Total cut of saw logs, includ- 
ing poles and piling from Crown Lands, 
Province of New Brunswick, for the year 
ended October 31, 1940, was 138,000.000 
board feet compared with 79,000.000 in 
1939, an increase of approximately 75 
percent. 

Total cut of pulpwood, pit props, and 
other products, measured in _ cords, 
amounted to 328,438 cords in 1940, com- 
pared with 153,943 in 1939; an increase 
of 174,484 cords, or approximately 110 
percent. The cutting of 64,000 cords 
of pit props for the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for about two-thirds of the in- 
crease. Furthermore, 186,000 cords of 
pit props were cut from private lands for 
the United Kingdom, making a total 
of 250,000 cords of pit props exported in 
1940. 

&@ Newfoundland.—Lumber prices _ in- 
creased during April. Local supplies were 
depleted, due principally to the building 
of military bases. There were fewer 
tenders for lumber for local construction. 
BH Rumania.—tTotal exports of wood 
products (raw, semimanufactured, and 
finished, from Rumania during 1940, 
amounted to 366,214 metric tons com- 
pared with 859,628 in 1939 and 965,193 
in 1938. 

@ Sweden.—Lumber exports, which dur- 
ing February amounted in value to 8,- 
500,000 crowns increased in March to 
25,900,000 crowns, but still remained al- 
most 50 percent below that for the corre- 
sponding month in 1940. 

BH Union of South Africa—Citrus boxes 
and shooks are supplied mainly by the 
United States and Brazil. 

@ United Kingdom.—Through scientific 
research, treatments have been evolved 
which protect floors and other timber 
work in buildings from incendiary bombs, 
according to the Times, London. These 
treatments, which have passed British 
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Civil Defense Specifications are known 
as BS/ARP 39, British Standard Method 
for Testing Fire Retardent Timber Treat- 
ment by Exposure to the Action of an 
Incendiary Bomb; BS/ARP 47 for Test- 
ing Incombustible Material to Provide a 
Minimum Standard of Protection Against 
Incendiary Bombs; and BS/ARP 27 for 
Testing Incombustible Material Resist- 
ant to Incendiary Bombs. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Chile——The importation and sale of 
mining machinery and supplies has been 
placed in the hands of a State organiza- 
tion, the Sociedad Abastecedora de la 
Mineria Limitada, for a period of 10 
years, according to the Diaro Official of 
May 9, 1941. The owners of the new 
organization are three semiofficial organ- 
izations: the Fomento Corporation, the 
Caja de Credito Minero, and the Socie- 
dad Nacional de Mineria. The Caja de 
Credito Minero and the Sociedad Na- 
cional de Mineria will turn their commer- 
cial services over to the new organization. 
@ India.—Plans are being studied for 
drilling 2,000 deep tube wells and 500 
shallow tube wells in various sections 
of Calcutta. The entire expense of this 
project, estimated to total 1,600,000 
rupees (approximately $530,000), is to 
be borne by the Government of India, 
according to press reports. Most of the 
tube wells will be only 1's inches in diam- 
eter, and will be driven by local con- 
tractors already equipped for this type 
of drilling. The new installations in 
Calcutta will be entirely of ordinary hand 
pumps, and the authorities will probably 
make every effort to obtain them from 
local sources of supply. 

B Jamaica—Imports of industrial ma- 
chinery declined sharply in 1940 to $124,- 
069, 55 percent below the 1939 total of 
$278,579. The United States share in this 
trade amounted to $117,719 in 1940 and 
$275,842 in 1939. 

Agricultural machinery imports de- 
creased in 1940 to $525,262, a 20-percent 
decline from the 1939 total of $656,861. 
The United States supplied $91,347 worth 
in 1940, a decline of 55.5 percent from the 
1939 shipments amounting to $205,079. 
B Manchuria.—Machine tools, ball bear- 
ings, and sewing machines were among 
the commodities recently placed under 
Impcert Monopoly in Manchuria. 

Imports of bearings and sewing ma- 
chines during 1939 and the first 9 months 
of 1940 were as follows: Bearings, MY5,- 
181,629 (Manchurian yen) and MY4,803,- 
833, respectively; sewing machines, MY- 
995,262 and MY524,315. (1 MY=25.963 
cents United States currency in 1939, and 
23.436 cents in 1940.) Machine tools 
were not separately classified in the Man- 
churian statistics for the years 1939 and 
1940. 

The Manchuria Sewing Machine Con- 
trol Association has been designated, un- 
der The Trade Control Law, as importer 
of sewing machines, and parts of sewing 
machines. The head office of this new 
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import monopoly is located in the Muk- 
den Office of the Japan Sewing Machine 
Co., formerly a small manufacturing con- 
cern. 

Three thousand plows and other farm- 
ing implements, one-half of which were 
manufactured in Hokkaido, and the rest 
in Harbin, Mukden, and Tumen, will be 
delivered to farming settlements in re- 
mote districts in northern Manchuria in 
time for the spring season. 

— Mexico.—Demand for various types of 
road construction equipment was brisk 
in April, with deliveries far behind sched- 
ule; demand for industrial machinery 
orders, however, lagged. Heavy agricul- 
tural machinery and implements were 
being ordered in substantial quantities in 
advance of seasonal requirements. 

M@ United Kingdom.—The textile-ma- 
chinery industry continues busily en- 
gaged on various war supplies, and on 
textile machinery for export. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


B British Malaya.—Imports of drugs and 
medicines into British Malaya were rela- 
tively unrestricted during 1940, despite 
the fact that all pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations other than prepared opium and 
quinine and quinine salts are subject to 
regulation. During 1941, however, it is 
reported that imports will be held to a 
point considerably below those of recent 
previous years. There are outstanding, 
however, import permits for considerable 
quantities of proprietary medicines which 
will be presumably be honored. A com- 
mittee composed of local importers of 
drugs and medicines has been formed in 
Singapore to assist in the allocation of 
import permits. All applications must 
have the approval of this committee. 

Imports of proprietary medicines into 
British Malaya amounted to S$3,486,884 
(Straits dollars) in 1940, compared with 
S$$2,873,689 in 1939. ‘(During 1940 S$l 
$0.4698 United States currency.) 

@ Jndia—Annual production of sandal- 
wood oil at Bombay’s only factory is 
estimated at approximately 100,000 
pounds, but output has had to be cur- 
tailed during the past several months 
because of decreased exports to England. 

The United States and Canada are the 
principal consumers of Indian sandal- 
wood oil at present. Exporters anticipate 
increased demand from American per- 
fumers and pharmacists, in view of the 
disruption of French industries. 

Records show that 3,300 pounds of san- 
dalwood oil, valued at $12,023, were 
shipped from Bombay to the United 
States during January and February 1941. 
Export data for the year 1940 are not 
available. Shipments from Madras to 
the United States during the period July- 
December 1940 amounted to 4,620 pounds, 
valued at $14,100. 

Stocks of sandalwood oil at Bombay at 
the beginning of April were estimated at 
10,000 pounds. 

India.—Average annual production of 
turmeric in India is estimated at a little 
over 100,000 long tons. However, less 
than 5 percent of this output enters into 
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foreign trade. The volume of production 
in the Bombay Consular District is un- 
known. In South India, turmeric is cul- 
tivated chiefly in Travancore State, where 
the crop, planted in May and June, is 
usually harvested in the following Janu- 
ary or February. The marketing season 
is from February to May; between July 
and December only old stock is normally 
available. The new ‘Travancore crop, 
which has just started to arrive at mar- 
keting centers, is reported good in size 
and quality. 

@ Uruguay—Included among the com- 
modities for which the Bank of the Re- 
public announced the quotas for the 
month of May were chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. The sum of $100,000 was 
allotted for the importation of medicinal 
pharmaceutical and chemical products 
from the United States during the month. 
Another $100,000 was allowed for equip- 
ment and raw materials to combat agri- 
cultural plagues. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


 Japan.—A total of 112,251 reels (ag- 
gregating 25,901,139 meters) of motion 
pictures were inspected by the Censorship 
Bureau of the Home Ministry during 
1940. Of the films inspected, 13,903 reels 
were produced in foreign countries. The 
number inspected was somewhat less 
than in previous years. 

B Manchuria.—The importation of pro- 
fessional motion-picture cameras and 
projecting equipment is a Government 
function. The Manchuria Cinema As- 
sociation is a State company charged 
with administering the national motion- 
pictures law. Not a single American film 
has been imported into or shown in 
“Manchukuo” since November 1937. 

@ New Zealand—Feature films regis- 
tered in the Dominion during the first 
quarter of 1941 totaled 787,000 feet, or 
an increase of 2.4 percent over the 768,- 
533 feet registered during the first quarter 
of 1940. The proportion of the total 
lengths accounted for by non-British 
films rose from 81.2 to 91.7 percent during 
these periods. 

The number of feature pictures (111) 
registered during the first quarter of 1941 
was only slightly more than the number 
registered in the same period of 1940 
(109): the number of non-British films 
increased to 102 from 90 but British films 
declined from 19 to 9 during these periods. 

It is anticipated that there will be a 
marked decline in motion picture theater 
attendance in New Zealand during the 
current year due to gasoline restrictions 
and the large number of men abroad in 
the armed forces. 

@ Spain—During 1940, 248 motion- 
picture films were shown in Madrid, of 
which 25 were Spanish, 82 German, 77 
American, 20 Italian, 14 English, 10 
French, 10 Argentine, 6 Spanish-Italian, 
3 Mexican, and 1 Spanish-Portuguese. It 
reported that a Spanish film was the 
most successful having a continuous run 
of 77 days. This was followed by a Ger- 
man film with a run of 49 days. One 
American film ran for 35 days. At the 
beginning of 1941, 137 foreign films were 
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available, among which were 36 Ameri- 
can films. 

The number of short films brought into 

the country was not large and consisted 
chiefly of those of German origin. For 
each full-length film imported, one short 
was permitted to enter. For each short 
imported, the country of origin must take 
a Spanish short in return. 
@ Trinidad.—Three additional theaters 
will be opened in Trinidad, owing to the 
establishment of American bases in that 
Iccality. Films for these theaters will 
be obtained through local distributors; 
about 30 percent of the total will be in 
duplicate. 

The average price of admission in Port 
of Spain has increased about 25 percent 
since December 1940. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Guatemala.—A license (patente) must 
be obtained both by producers of turpen- 
tine and by nonproducers who sell tur- 
pentine for their own account, according 
to an executive decree dated May 14, 
1941. All producers must follow the 
directions of the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Agriculture with respect to the man- 
ner of tapping trees. 

@ India.—Production and stocks of rosin 
and turpentine in India for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1940, as reported by 
the trade, were as follows (in long tons): 
Production—rosin, 2,294; turpentine, 699; 
stocks on December 31, 1940—rosin, 
3,260; turpentine, 760. 

Official export statistics for the quarter 
are not available, as only an abridged edi- 
tion of the Monthly Sea-Borne Trade of 
British India has been published since 
January 1940, and detailed figures relat- 
ing to naval stores are not recorded. 
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HZ Imports of beryllium ore into the 


United States in the first 4 months of 
1941 totaled 1,253,391 pounds (gross 
weights), compared with 476,620 in the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year, a rise of approximately 163 percent. 
Of the 1941 total, Argentina supplied 
595,784 pounds and Brazil 657,607; while 
in the 1940 quarter, Argentina accounted 
for 344,990 pounds and Brazil 131,630. 

—@ Chile—A new manganese firm has 
been organized in Chile through the as- 
sistance of the Fomento Corporation (a 
Government corporation). The articles 
of incorporation of the firm, to be known 
as “Manganesa Atacama S. A.,” with 
head offices in Santiago, were published 
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in the Diario Oficial of May 3, 1941. The 
authorized capital is 4,000,000 pesos (ap- 
proximately $130,000). 

Exports of manganese ore from Chile 

in the first quarter of 1941 totaled 4,674 
metric tons, all of which left the country 
in March for the United States. Ship- 
ments in the calendar year 1940 amount- 
ed to 19,518 tons, 210 of which were 
exported to the Netherlands and the rest 
to the United States. This compared 
with 1939 shipments of 11,226 tons, of 
which 2,284 were destined for the United 
States, 7,316 for Germany, and 1,626 for 
Norway. 
M@ French Indochina—The Vice-King- 
dom of Tonkin appears to be the sole 
source in French Indochina of wolfra- 
mite. Although wolframite was known 
to exist in Tonkin, even before the French 
landed in the country, it was not until 
1906 that important veins were discovered 
in the mountains of Pia-Cuac. Several 
French mines are now established in this 
area. 

Wolframite-bearing ores in Tonkin are 
generally mixed with cassiterite, the ore 
of tin. The mixed ore, which was for- 
merly sent to France for separation, is 
at present concentrated locally, being 
treated at the plant of the Societe les 
Etains et Wolfram du Tonkin, at Tinj- 
Tue. Prior to the present emergency, the 
tin ore was sent to the Straits Trading 
Co.’s smelter at Singapore, or to the 
Eastern Smelting Co. at Penang; while 
the wolframite went to Europe, chiefly 
France. 

Approximately 90 percent of the wolf- 
ramite production of Indochina is sup- 
plied by an important group of French 
mining companies, including the Societes 
des Mines d’Etains du Haut Tonkin and 
Les Etains et Wolfram du Tonkin. 

Production of wolframite rose from 132 
metric tons (87 tons, metal content) in 
1924 to a peak of 580 (389) in 1937; but 
dropped to 553 (330) in 1938, 417 (309) 
in 1939, and 360 (208) in 1940. Accord- 
ing to official trade statistics, 18 tons were 
produced in January 1941, and it is re- 
ported that production can be stepped 
up to an average of 50 metric tons 
monthly. 

As local industries do not consume the 
metal, practically the entire output of 
wolframite is exported. The trade has 
been under Government control since 
September 1940. In 1940 exports de- 
creased in volume, compared with 1939, 
but the value remained nearly the 
same. About 40 percent of the ore 
was shipped to France in 1940—official 
statistics do not disclose countries of des- 
tination, but it is probable that part of 
the local production was diverted from 
regular markets to Japan. Exports 
totaled 500 tons in 1939, of which France 
took 393 tons, Great Britain 7, Sweden 
86, and other countries 14. 

Although representing less than 1 per- 
cent of Indochina’s total volume exports 
of mining products, wolframite ranked 


.second in value during the past 2 years. 


Future wolframite production in 
French Indochina is likely to he strongly 
affected by Japan’s requirements. 
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@ Jialy—A magnesium plant is contem- 
plated in Italy for the recovery of mag- 
nesium and bromine from sea water ac- 
cording to the annual report of “Monte- 
catini.” The same process as is being 
successfully used in the United States 
will be employed in the Italian industry. 
M@ Netherlands Indies.—Since April 1, 
1941, cargo space preference has been 
given to essential materials. Approx- 
imately 60 percent of the cargo space to 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States 
will be reserved for tin and rubber it 
is stated. 

H Sweden.—Tungsten ore production of 
the Yxsjo mines, in the Bergslagen area 
of Sweden, will cover much of the coun- 
try’s demand for the metal, reports indi- 
cate. Several scheelite-bearing deposits 
are reported to have been discovered re- 
cently near Yxsjo and Grangesberg in the 
same area. 

Sweden.—Consumption of copper in 
Sweden has been reduced to 50 percent of 
the 1939 total. 

On April 1 the Swedish Government 
expropriated all stocks of copper, and de- 
creed that copper and its alloys were to 
be sold only to holders of licenses issued 
by the State Industrial Commission. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


H@ Canada.—Approximately 57,000 tons 
of gypsum were mined in New Brunswick, 
in 1940, of which 35,000 were utilized at 
the Hillsborough plant, and the remain- 
der exported to the United States. 

B@ Chile.—Exports of diatomaceous 
earth, or kieselguhr, from Chile during 
the first quarter of 1941 totaled 81 metric 
tons, compared with 140 in the same 
months of 1940. Argentina (31 tons) 
and Brazil (50) were the recipients of 
the earth during the first quarter of 
1941, while Argentina (3) and Great 
Britain (137) participated in the trade 
in the 1940 quarter. Of the totals, 50 
and 39 tons were shipped in March of 
the respective quarters. 

@ italy—Production of marble in Italy 
was severely curtailed in 1940, according 
to the annual report of “Montecatini.” 
The Italian marble quarrying industry 
has suffered greatly during recent years, 
chiefly because of decreased exports and 
siackness in the local building industry. 


Office Equipment 


@ India.——The demand for office equip- 
ment was well maintained during the 
quarter ended March 31, 1941. Sales of 
typewriters to commercial users and pri- 
vate individuals continued at a rather 
low level, owing to the prevailing uncer- 
tainties and dull trading conditions, but 
this recession was offset by good demand 
from Government departments. 
Established distributors have thus far 
been able to meet market requirements 
from stocks, supplemented by additional 


shipments arriving at delayed intervals, . 


but the increasingly difficult ocean freight 
position renders the outlook somewhat 
uncertain. 
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Paints and Pigments 


B Argentina.—Expansion in the Argen- 
tine paint industry during the last few 
years has brought about an improved de- 
mand for imported pigments. One large 
paint factory was erected in 1939 and 
another firm completed its plant for the 
manufacture of enamels in 1940. 


Argentina is the largest market in 
South America for United States pig- 
ments, paints, and varnishes. Exports of 
such products from the United States to 
Argentina amounted to $1,025,000 in 
1940, compared with $942,000 in 1939, and 
$1,034,000 in 1938. As shown in the table 
below, the trade has shifted somewhat 
from paints to pigments in recent years. 
However, there is still considerable de- 
mand for high quality paints manufac- 
tured in the United States. 


United States Exports of Paint Products 
to Argentina 





Item Quantity Value 





Mineral-earth pigments Pounds 
1938 404, 900 $49, 300 
1939 1, 095, 600 55, 400 
1940 3, D2, 000 101, 400 
Chemical pigments 
1938 4,713, 000 265, HO 
1939 6, 144, 000 382, YOO 
1940 7, 405, 000 §22, 200 
Paints and, varnishes 
1938 689, 600 
1939 503, 300 
1940 4100, GOO 
@ India—The Government of India, 


with the aid of its test house in Calcutta, 
has evolved a low-cost process of making 
luminous paint from Indian ores and 
from calcium, strontium, and barium sul- 
fides. It is said that the domestic prod- 
uct has been tried in air-raid precaution 
work in Calcutta with satisfactory re- 
sults. Although luminous paints have 
been used extensively in Europe, their 
use in India has been limited. 

B Jamaica—Demand for paints and 
paint materials in Jamaica improved 
somewhat in 1940. According to official 
statistics, imports of “painters’ and 
printers’ colors and materials” amounted 
to 2,388,000 pounds valued at $246,000 in 
1940, compared with 1,991,000 pounds, 
valued at $201,000 in 1939. Details are 
no longer available indicating the indi- 
vidual commodities comprising this total 
nor the countries from which imported. 
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Preliminary statistics of United States 
exports show that shipments of paints 
and varnishes from the United States to 
Jamaica amounted to $19,300 in 1940. 


Paper and Related Products 


B Argentina—Difficulties in connection 
with receiving wood-pulp supplies from 
North European countries has caused Ar- 
gentina to turn to the United States for 
a greatly increased percentage of its re- 
quirements. In 1940 the United States 
supplied 12,126 metric tons of wood pulp 
to Argentina, or slightly above 34 percent 
of the total of 35,437 tons of wood pulp 
imported from all sources in that year. 
In 1939 the United States supplied only 4 
percent of the country’s import require- 
ments. 

All of the wood pulp imported by Ar- 
gentina during the past 2 years for the 
manufacture of rayon has been supplied 
by the United States. Such imports dur- 
ing 1939 and 1940 amounted to 1,742 and 
1,632 tons, respectively. 

Two types of pulp are produced in Ar- 
gentina, both by the same firm, one being 
made from wheat straw and the other 
from wood. In 1940 production of the 
former amounted to 26,000 and the latter 
5,000 metric tons. 

@ Brazil—Most of the airmail paper 
used in Brazil is of domestic manufac- 
ture, Only small quantities being im- 
ported. Two factories, one in Sao Paulo 
and the other in Rio de Janeiro, are re- 
ported to produce very satisfactory paper 
of this type. 

Ki Netherlands Indies—Wood pulp, 
wood-free writing, and cigarette papers 
are now being turned out in two local 
plants. Opportunity exists, however, for 
the production of chemical pulp and 
packing paper from local species of 
wood, the former being the raw material 
for rayon or artsilk manufacture. This 
plan offers the possibility of exploiting 
large areas of forest or wild timber. The 
required capital is estimated at 7,500,000 
guilders. Investigations have progressed, 
but difficulty is being experienced in the 
acquisition of the necessary machinery. 
A Government expert has already gone 
to the United States for this purpose. 


Radio and Telephone 


@ India.—The All India Radio organiza- 
tion has announced that effective April 
16, 1941, wavelength changes were made 
for midday and evening transmissions 
of A. I. R. regional shortwave transmitters 
because of summer reception conditions. 
The shortwave transmitters at Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, formerly 
operating in the 3l-meter band for the 
midday transmission, now operate on 
41 meters, and 41 and 60 meters in the 
evening. Wavelengths will continue on 
those meters until October 16, 1941. 
India.—A total of 10,423 broadcast re- 
ceiving licenses, including 3,561 new li- 
censes, was issued in February 1941, 
against 8,970 during the corresponding 
period of 1940. At the end of February 
there were 122,987 licenses in force in 
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British India compared with 95,698 a 
year earlier. 

@ Manchuria.—The new telephone sub- 
station to be erected in Harbin on the 
old site of the radio station and to be 
completed within 2 years was to have 
accommodated 8,000 telephones. The 
latest story carried in the newspapers is 
that the limit of telephones to be handled 
through this exchange is 4,000. 

B Philippine Islands—Telephone facili- 
ties were improved during 1940. There 
was an increase of from 30,386 telephone 
stations in 1939 to 31,419 in 1940. Ad- 
ditional radiotelephone facilities were 
installed in Luzon during the year and a 
new service established between the 
Philippines and Australia. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Algeria—The construction of a rail- 
way connecting the Mediterranean with 
the River Niger was authorized by a law 
dated March 22, 1941, signed by the Chief 
of the French State. The projected rail- 
way, which, like the previous schemes, 
probably will be known as the Trans- 
saharan, will have the form of an inverted 
Y with the ends of the two branches 
touching the Niger at Segou and Niamey, 
respectively, where they are to connect 
with the railway system of French West 
Africa. The new railway will be French 
standard gage, 1.45 meter. The present 
proposal is to operate the system with 
Diesel electric locomotives. 

The report that a French Railway Mis- 
sion is in the United States for the pur- 
pose of purchasing equipment in connec- 
tion with the construction project cannot 
be verified. 

HB Chosen.—The double-tracking of State 
railways, started in 1939 by the Railway 
Bureau of the Government General of 
Chosen, has proceeded slowly, owing to 
lack of construction materials. Double- 
tracking of the Fusan-Keijo, Keijo- 
Shingishu, and Keijo-Jinsen lines has 
not yet been completed, nor is it known 
when such completion may be expected. 

Of the railway lines listed for proposed 
electrification, it is reported that only one 
line thus far has actually been converted 
to electrical operation—that is, 54 kilo- 
meters (33.5 miles) of the Keijo-Gensan 
line between Kosan and Fukkei. 

@ El Salvador.—At the end of 1940, the 
equipment of the International Railways 
of Central America (IRCA) consisted of 
16 locomotives, 46 passenger cars, 346 
freight cars, 11 tank cars, and 7 motor 
rail cars. The equipment of the other 
railway system, the Salvador Railway 
Co., Ltd., included 10 locomotives, 187 
freight cars, 26 passenger cars, and 8 
gasoline rail cars. No new equipment 
was purchased during 1940 by the former 
company, while the latter added 3 gaso- 
line rail cars to its rolling stock. 

B Jamaica.—The Jamaica Government 
Railway purchased 15 motor rail vehicles 
and 2 motor trucks during the year 1940, 
and at present its equipment consists of 
37 steam locomotives, 1 motor milk car 
and 6 trailers, 29 passenger coaches, 588 
freight cars, 3 Diesel coaches, 3 motor 
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rail coaches, 8 motor rail trolleys, 11 
inspection trolleys, 7 motortrucks, and 
6 traveling cranes. 

The Jamaica Public Service Co., Ltd., 

now has in operation 43 electric passen- 
ger tramcars, 5 trailers, and 1 service 
car. No new equipment was purchased 
in 1940. 
@ Southern Rhodesia—Most of the 
equipment of the Rhodesian Railways, 
including trackage, locomotives, and roll- 
ing stock, is of British manufacture. 
Well-equipped sleeping and dining cars 
are available on certain routes. The 
standard gage for the line is 3 feet 6 
inches, and 60-pound rails are used ex- 
cept for certain sections where trials are 
being made with 80-pound steel. 

In addition, the railway has districts 
served by Thornycroft and Albion trucks, 
equipped with Gardner Diesel engines. 
The capacity of truck with trailer is about 
12 tons. These conveyances carry pas- 
sengers, baggage, and freight. These 
routes total about 1,500 miles and are 
served by 56 trucks. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Paraguay—Imports of electrical re- 
frigerators, the largest item of electrical 
equipment supplied from the United 
States, declined for the third successive 
year to a total of 76,310 gold pesos (about 
$38,000) in 1940. 

Household refrigerators were not in 
common use in Paraguay until about 
1935. Lately, however, the market has 
become nearly saturated and keen com- 
petition has forced importers to sell on 
terms of 24 to 30 months. Since the 
local banks do not discount long-term 
paper of this nature, dealers are forced 
to finance themselves. 


Rubber and Products 


@ British Malaya—The rubber situation 
continued unsatisfactory in March be- 
cause of shipping difficulties. 

Labor difficulties developed on several 
estates, but settlements were effected. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya during 
March totaled 18,157 tons, compared with 
20,324 in February. 

Malaya’s gross rubber exports during 
March totaled 74,620 tons against 47,260 
in February. March shipments to the 
United States were estimated at 49,675 
tons, compared with estimated shipments 
during February of 27,245 tons. 

Dealers’ stocks in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Malay States at the end 
of February totaled 37,441 and 11,804 
tons, respectively, a grand total for all 
Malaya of 49,245 tons. Port stocks to- 
taled 15,637 tons at the end of February. 
Total Malayan port and dealers’ stocks 
were 64,882 tons, compared with 49,993 at 
the beginning of the month. “Malayan 
estate stocks at the end of February 
amounted to 37,543 tons against 34,368 at 
the beginning of the month. 

Rubber shipments during March to the 
United States and the nationality of 
vessels involved are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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Nationality of vessel | Singapore | Penang | Malaya 
American......tons..| 23,9484, 10,705 | 34, 653% 
| a.” 2, 366 3124 2, 678% 
[i eae Se 3, 065 45744 3,522% 
Japanese arate ROns.% 4, 10S. cise 4,19014 
Norwegian. ___- do-.-- oS LS See: 4, 630 
Totel:.:.de.2.. 38, 200 11, 475 49, 675 














@ Netherlands Indies—Exports of rub- 
ber and rubber products, together with a 
large number of other materials, are sub- 
jected to a licensing regulation to be 
executed by the Committee for Legal 
Relations in Wartime, effective February 
15, 1941, in Java and Madura; February 
22, in the governments of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and the Residency of Bali and 
Lombok; and March 1 in the rest of the 
Netherlands Indies. The purpose of 
this measure is to prevent Netherlands 
Indies products from reaching the enemy 
through indirect channels. 

It is stated that the regulations will 
be so manipulated as to entirely prohibit 
shipments to countries from which direct 
contact with the enemy is possible. To 
other countries shipments will be limited 
to normal requirements. 

Based on exports during the last few 
years, the limitations to some of the latter 
countries is practically tantamount to a 
total prohibition. 

Details concerning rubber exports from 
the Netherlands Indies to selected coun- 
tries involved during recent years follow: 


Rubber Exports From the Netherlands 
Indies 


[In metric tons] 





Destination | 1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 


Re Fates! Sue Mee Pee ens 
} | | 


Italy , 751 | 6,091 | 5,820 |10, 258 
Former Russian | | | | 





Baltic Prov- 

inces 
European Russia_|-- 
Asiatic Russia____| 
China : =e 


} | } 
15 10 | 12 | Lael 


eek. 3,177 | 


| 2,066 | 1,991 | 906 | 1,418 | 2,483 
Japan__. ..|20, 613 |15,172 | 9,096 |20, 441 | 27,392 
Chosen | 50 | 225 | 63 | 54 


Dalay or Dairen_| | 206 | 4,900 | 492 





Total exports to | 
all countries____|314, 601/438, 432) 302, 882/377, 998 545, 445 





Netherlands Indies—Rubber exports 
by destinations from the Netherlands In- 
dies during the month of January 1941 
follow: 





Metric tons 

BRMORG a. css 2 cece cccuccenene 1, 654 
Vie e.g. nck eectiientiomns 33, 586 
British MAMya.........2..60 626s 50can 20, 563 
JU. no oan en tiene cenesius 3, 304 
Poise edad nmtineremamoganat 280 
CO oka nsidinninnsdinaamae 143 
TOU nose ncdudstonememane 59, 530 


@ Venezuela.—There is a fair demand in 
Venezeula for gloves made of rubber and 
synthetic rubber. 

Such gloves are retailed by various 
types of merchants, including drug 
houses for the better quality professional 
types, and dry goods, notions, general 
merchandise, and household goods mer- 
chants in the case of the type commonly 
used for domestic work. 
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Shipbuilding 


@ Japan—The Japan Marine Affairs 
Promotion Society, sponsored by ship- 
builders and the Government, plans to 
found a shipbuilding research institute 
with an expenditure outlay, reportedly 
between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 yen. 
It is said that an estimated 3,000,000 yen 
(about $703,200) a year would be neces- 
sary for maintenance costs. 

Japan.—The Government is stated to 
be sponsoring a movement for the con- 
struction of large and medium-sized oil 
tankers. It is reported that four or five 
keels are soon to be laid. 

Japan.—The motorship Miike Maru of 

11,400 gross tons, intended for service on 
the Japan-Seattle route of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, was launched on April 12, 
at Nagasaki by the Mitsubishi shipyard. 
The ship is 153 meters long with a beam 
of 20 meters. Two MN type Diesel en- 
gines, also constructed by the Mitsubishi 
company, will give the vessel a speed of 
21 knots. It will have accommodations 
for 60 first-class and 180 third-class 
passengers. 
B Sweden.—Roderiaktiebolaget Transat- 
lantic has ordered two new motorships of 
about 6,000 dead-weight tons from the 
Eriksberg shipyard in Sweden. These 
two veSsels will have a speed of 15 knots 
with full cargo. 

A motorship of 3,450 dead weight tons, 
constructed for the Stockholm Svea. Co. 
at the Finnboda shipyard, has made a 
trial trip. It is the largest ship hitherto 
delivered by the Finnboda shipyard. 
Another vessel for the Svea Line of still 
larger size is under construction. It is 
announced that enlargement and recon- 
struction work at the Finnboda yard 
will be continued according to a 2-year 
scheme. 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
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@ China.—About 20 soap plants are now 
operating at Shanghai. The industry 
was depressed in 1940, as some plants 
were unable to sell in the occupied areas. 

Tientsin soap plants produce about 2 
tons of laundry and 1 ton of toilet soap 
daily. 

Imports of household and laundry 
soaps, usually insignificant because of the 
extensive domestic production, increased 
in 1940 to a total value of 1,453,115 gold 
units. Japan supplied 95 percent of the 
total. Imports of toilet soaps amounting 
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to 869,357 gold units in 1940, were 26 per- 
cent above those for 1939; Japan fur- 
nished 88 percent and the United States 
5 percent of the total. 


Exports of household and laundry 
soaps in 1940 increased 19 percent to 18,- 
021 quintals valued at 1,304,362 yuan in 
1940. (1 customs gold unit averaged 
$US 0.677 at Shanghai and Central and 
South China ports in 1940: (1 quintal 
equals 220.46 pounds.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ Brazil—Exports of cotton textiles 
from Brazil during 1940 doubled those 
of 1939 and were 14 times as great as 
those of 1938. Cotton-textile exports in 
1940 amounted to 3,958 metric tons, val- 
ued at 67,904 contos. ‘(The conto was 
equivalent to $50 United States currency 
in 1940.) Argentina was the chief des- 
tination for the 1940 exports, having 
taken 3,627 tons, valued at 59,538 contos. 

Brazil—Exports of cotton during 

March 1941 totaled 13,450 metric tons. 
Chief destinations: China (6,622), the 
United States (1,840), Canada (1,377), 
Japan (1,120), Great Britain (1,014), and 
Spain (954). Principal ports of ship- 
ment for this cotton were Santos (7,806 
tons), Recife (4,241), and Natal (1,128). 
Figures for the United States represent 
mainly transshipments to Canada. 
HB Canada—Production in Quebec cotton 
mills has reached the highest rate 
achieved in recent years. Jobbers and 
wholesalers state that the situation is 
without parallel since 1920. Mills are 
reportedly beginning to refuse to book 
orders for delivery before next October, 
though exceptions are being made in the 
cases of secondary manufacturers whose 
operations necessitate the long-term 
placing of orders. The high rate of pro- 
duction is attributed mainly to increased 
consumer demand for civilian and indus- 
trial purposes. 

Early in May leading mills announced 

new price lists, and, in general, all types 
of cotton manufactures show an increase 
averaging about 742 percent. Producers 
claim that manufacturing costs have ne- 
cessitated these advances and that they 
are confronted with increased costs for 
raw materials, dyes, chemicals, and other 
added expenses. These increases have 
apparently not lessened demand, and 
yarns, particularly, are in greater de- 
mand than can be met readily. Yarns 
finer than 30s are difficult to obtain ex- 
cept for distant future deliveries. 
@ India—Annual imports of fents into 
India have averaged 4,500,000 pounds, 
valued at slightly above 3,000,000 rupees. 
(The rupee is equivalent to about 30 cents 
U. S. currency.) Of the 1939 imports, 
47 percent came from Japan, 27 percent 
from the United Kingdom, and 22 rer- 
cent from the United States. In view of 
current dislocations in trade, Indian firms 
interested in this trade believe that is 
should be possible for United States ex- 
porters to increase their share of this 
business with India. 
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The Indian customs definition of fents 
is that these should be bona fide remnants 
of piece goods or other fabrics, their 
length not exceeding 4 yards if of cotton, 
and not exceeding 2% yards if of rayon 
or silk mixtures. They are dutiable at 
25 percent ad valorum if of British manu- 
facture and at 35 percent if from other 
sources. 

Official United States export figures 
show that British India was the destina- 
tion for 1,087,238 pounds of cotton rem- 
nants sold by the pound in 1939, and for 
1,824,584 pounds in 1940. The values of 
these exports to India for the 2 years 
were $191,723 and $308,837, respectively. 
B Newfoundland.—There are no textile 
mills in Newfoundland, and the island is 
dependent upon imrorted yarns and fab- 
rics. In recent years the United King- 
dom and the United States have been 
large suppliers, with lesser quantities be- 
ing furnished by Canada. The general 
tendency at present is toward more pur- 
chasing from the United States, and lo- 
cally this is regarded as being one of the 
results of the Newfoundland section of 
the British-United States Trade Agree- 
ment. American participation in the 
market has been growing and now holds 
first place. 

B U.S. S.R—By May 15, cotton sowing 
on collective farms was more than 99 
percent completed, according to reports 
published locally. This represents 2,006,- 
400 hectares (hectare equals 2.471 acres). 
The press claims that hot dry weather in 
Central Asia has been favorable for cot- 
ton growing. 

—@ United Kingdom—Statistics recently 
issued by Great Britain’s Board of Trade 
show that the country’s export trade in 
cotton manufactures during 1940 dropped 
to the lowest level recorded in more than 
a century. Exports of cotton yarn in 
that year totaled only 66,800,000 pounds, 
compared with 113,600,000 in 1939 and 
122,900,000 in 1938. Shipments abroad 
of piece goods totaled 978,500,000 square 
yards in 1940, approximately three- 
fourths of the 1,393,200,000 exported in 
1939 and similar amount in 1938. The 
1940 figure is the smallest amount 
shipped to foreign markets since 1847. 

It is anticipated that future exports of 
cotton goods from Great Britain will be 
directed by means of quotas for different 
markets, and that export licenses will 
be issued to shippers. The latter have 
been required by the Cotton Controller to 
make a return of 1940 shipments to each 
market, and, on the basis of trade in 1940, 
quotas will be allotted for exports to each 
market for the period ended August 31, 
1941. It is expected that quotas for Brit- 
ish countries, the Netherlands Indies, and 
the territory of other allies will be se- 
verely restricted, while there will be no 
limit placed on export to the United 
States, Argentina, and other dollar-pro- 
ducing markets. 


Silk and Products 


@ United Kingdom.—Trade in silk goods 
at Macclesfield was reported to be 
fairly steady during March. Throwsters 
were moderately employed, and spun silk 
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yarn was in good demand. Power-loom 
weaving firms reported an improvement 
in demand for jacquard cloth, while or- 
ders for plain cloth continued good. 
Hand-loom weavers found trade dull, 
but smallware manufacturers continued 
busy. 


Miscellaneous Products 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 


—H Canada.—The production of rayon 
fabrics in Canada during 1941 is expected 
to show an increase of about 30 percent, 
according to local producers, who base 
that estimate on the present rate of oper- 
ation. Prices were advanced from 5 to 
10 percent late in March, but these ad- 
vances have not lessened demand. 

@ United Kingdom.—There was a very 
good demand for rayon goods during 
March, and the position would be very 
satisfactory to manufacturers if they 
could meet demand. 

A growing demand existed for staple 
fiber for the dress-material trade, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, although the re- 
quirements of export markets take pref- 
erence. During March it was announced 
that the price of staple fiber, which had 
remained at ll‘od. as against 10d. be- 
fore the war, would be raised as from 
May 1 to 12!od. This new price will 
still leave staple fiber in a favorable com- 
petitive position. 


Wool and Products 


@ India.—Wool from Tibet, which moves 
down into India and thence to export 
markets through Kalimpong and Cal- 
cutta, continued to arrive on the Kalim- 
pong market in fair quantities during 
March. Tibetan merchants are under- 
stood to be dispatching as much wool as 
possible to Kalimpong in order to bene- 
fit from the prevailing high prices. 
There was substantial purchasing for 
American account during the month and 
considerable demand from Canadian 
and Indian mills. The latter are busy 
on Government orders and are expected 
to continue to make important pur- 
chases—thus reducing the amount of Ti- 
betan wool available for export. Ship- 
ments of Tibetan wool to the United 
States during March totaled 2,279 bales. 
B Paraguay.—A small knit-goods manu- 
facturing establishment began operation 
in Asuncion during April. The first sec- 
tion of this plant is completed and 30 
operatives are understood to be employed. 
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This mill plans to use native cotton and 
wool almost exclusively. 

There are four cotton mills, one wool 
manufacturing establishment, and one 
rayon mill located in Paraguay. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Austria —The profit allowed on ready- 
to-wear articles, which heretofore has 
been limited to 4 percent on the cost of 
materials plus processing, has been in- 
creased to 12 percent, according to an 
article in Reichsgesetzblatt. 
@ South Africa—Announcement of the 
establishment of a quota for women’s 
dresses manufactured in the United 
States and imported into the Colony of 
Southern Rhodesia up to April 30, 1942, 
was published on April 18, 1941. 

Each importer may be granted by the 
Minister of Finance permission to im- 
port during the 12 months ending April 


30, 1942, such dresses of American man-- 


ufacture ‘“‘to the extent of not more than 
one-half the value for Southern Rhodesia 
Customs duty purposes of such dresses 
imported by him during the year ended 
March 31, 1941.” Imports of women’s 
dresses from the United States on and 
after May 1, 1941, will form part of the 
allowance for the year ending April 30, 
1942, regardless of the dates on which 
the dresses were ordered. The date of 
importation is to be the date on which 
the bill of entry is accepted by the 
Southern Rhodesia Customs. 

Although imports of women’s dresses 
into Southern Rhodesia are not classified 
separately in the Colony’s foreign trade 
Statistics, they are understood to com- 
prise the major portion of the item “outer 
garments.” 

Imports of “outer garments” into the 
Union were valued at £276,172 during 
1939, £296,351 in 1938, and £279,361 in 
1937. 

Leading sources of “outer garment” 
imports for these years are shown in 
the following table: 





Origin 1937 1938 1939 


United Kingdom 127, 418 116,933 | 119, 723 
Union of South Africa 90,951 |115, 698 84, 569 
United States - - _ 15, 164 | 16,619 26, 945 


Japan __- . .-| 14,272 | 15, 480 9, 519 





Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada—A 25 percent reduction in 
Ontario’s burley tobacco acreage for 1941 
has been decided upon by the Burley To- 
bacco Marketing Association of Ontario. 
Approximately 10,600 acres were devoted 
to the growing of burley in 1940 by more 
than 2,800 producer-members of the As- 
sociation. The decision to reduce acre- 
age resulted from curtailed export de- 
mand. 

BH Dominican Republic.—A total of 71,485 
kilograms of tobacco was exported in 
March. While exact information is not 
available, sizable shipments are said to 
have been made via New York to Switzer- 
land and Spain during April. As of the 
third week in April, tobacco buyers esti- 
mated that there were approximately 
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50,000 bales (160 pounds to the bale) of 
tobacco in the Republic for export. 

Harvesting of the 1941 tobacco crop 

was expected to start in May. 
@ Manchuria—Estimates are not yet 
available but the trade is of the opinion 
that the 1941 tobacco crop will be larger 
than that of last year. It also appears 
certain that the difference between do- 
mestic production and demand will not be 
made up by imports from the United 
States. The possibility of importing from 
other countries appears to be almost 
equally remote. 

During 1940 China practically ceased 
to be a source of tobacco supply for Man- 
churia. Japan, Chosen, and India are 
the only foreign sources of supply being 
given consideration by authorities, the 
plan being to import 4,000,000, 1,500,000 
and 3,000,000 kilograms from the respec- 
tive regions. 

Manchuria.—The cigarette shortage is 
becoming acute. Because of price-con- 
trol measures which do not take trans- 
portation costs into full account, ciga- 
rettes are said to have virtually disap- 
peared from many interior markets. 
Even in the larger centers, the supply is 
much below demand. 





South America Supplying More 
Argols, Wine Lees, and Tartars 


War in Europe has resulted in a sharp 
reduction in United States imports of 
argols, wine lees, and tartars from Eu- 
rope and increases in receipts of such 
products from wine-producing countries 
of South America. 

Details of imports during 1938 and 
1940 follow: 


Imports of Afrgols, Tartar, and Wine 
Lees‘ Into the United States 


Country of shipment 1939 | 1940 


Pounds | f 

France 16, 207, 163 | 346, 968 
Italy 4,987,384 | 2,914,663 
Portugal 774,368 | 4,780, 783 
Spain , 53, 133 6, 790, 285 
United Kingdom_- 6, 720 
Canada - -- 4,519 | 4, 773 
Argentina 1,655,877 | 4,920,373 
Brazil | 11, 023 
Chile 310, 751 1, 110, 77 
Algeria 7, 050, 494 | 1, 753, 469 
Tunisia 434, 581 | 680, $25 
Morocco 266, 813 | 473, 335 
Peru 11, 790 

Total. . 31, 745,083 | 23, 805, 781 





1 Containing less than 90 percent of potassium bitar- 
trate. 





Worsted Fabric Imports Mainly 
From United Kingdom 


Imports of worsteds into the United 
States totaled 3,018,810 square yards 
(weighing 1,239,005 pounds) valued at 
$2,188,266 in 1940, compared with 3,792,- 
253 square yards (1,729,685 pounds) at 
$2,318,134 in 1939 and 1,308,504 square 
yards (488,723 pounds) at $967,651 in 
1938. Most of the imports of worsteds 
were from the United Kingdom, 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina. —The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Bole- 
tin Oficial of Buenos Aires on May 20, 
1941. Opposition must be filed before 
June 23, 1941. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Liberty... --- No. 20—Entire class. 
Neveral_.-.__- No. 16—Entire class. 

) No. 20—Entire class. 
Sultana _----- | No. 14—Entire class. 
eae No. 10—Entire class 
Mokkaskin__._.| No. 15—Entire class. 
Commander No. 6—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications were published in the Official 
Gazette of Rio de Janeiro on May 14. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from date of publication. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
“Century’’_- Class “cere 
. | 
ae Class 1_—Dissolv ent for Nanking. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-marks were published in the Official 
Gazette of Rio de Janeiro on May 15, 1941. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from date of publication. 








Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 

Geyser__-._-- No. 8—Heaters in general, water heaters 
and stoves. 

Emco.....-..- | No. 8—Electric irons, lamps, fans, 
transformers, resistance parts, con- 
densers, electric welding irons, and 
radios. 

> 

R 

I 
PRIMTEX_-__| No. 36—Coats and overcoats. 

T 

E ] 

x | 
SYLTEX..... No. 8—Eyeglasses, lorgnettes, mono- 

8 cles, opera glasses, etc. 
Florida------ -- No. 8—Radios and refrigerators. 
Cyclotype.....| No. 17—Carbon paper. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-marks were published in the Official 
Gazette of Rie de Janeiro on May 16, 1941. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 





Class 41—Products of the class. 
Class 2—Veterinary soap. 


“Tropical” _ - 
eee | 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-marks were published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette, Rio de Janeiro, on May 17, 
1941. Opposition must be filed within 60 
days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 





Controller. | No. 17—Entire class. 

Signator - -. _- Do. 

Aurora Do. 

“Bridge”’ | Nos. 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 36, 37, and 
| 
| 


60—Articles of these classes. 
Alcyon No. 8—Clocks, alarm clocks, clock 
hands, and pendulums. 





Japan.—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications were published in the Japanese 
“Trade-Mark Journal” of May 1, 1941, 
Tokyo. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti 
cles accessory to medical treatment. 


Galletin 


Delso _.| Do. 
Pankrel aoe Do. 
Hokubi Do. 
Cafquinin Do. 
Sulfomercuro. Do. 
Bee... .-.. Do. 
Tatra = Do. 
Ganthra____.- Do. 
Ganthral m Do. 
Herzul eee Do. 
Neodise___.__-- Do. 
Tyronamin. Do. 
Tyronamid _- Do. 
Syndrin ves Do. 
s-Temultin Do. 
Leberberin___ Do. 
Berihorn___-- Do. 
Thorofigen___- Do. 
Nephrol. ._-_---- Do. 
Chinoamin_...- Do. 
ae Do. 
Harosgen__--. Do. 
Geranix Rex Do. 
Kikupank_ _- Do. 
Smecalmin-_- Do. 
Nomaleba. - - Do. 
Giniminis Do. 
Selbin_-_ ; Do. 
Racesil _ __- Do. 
Nutrin Do. 
Tyrosinamen.. Do. 
Tyrojinamin__- Do. 
Chirojinamid Do. 
U. Nadium Do. 
U. Nalgen-_...- Do. 
Mannin__. Do. 
Yabane_. No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and 


paints. 


Milk Maid_. No. 4—Soaps. 


Vigan No. 5—Dentifrice and washing material 
not belonging to any other class. 

Waelt _.| No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed too}. 

Tassa__ ; Do. 

ZW... ; Do. 

. | Do. 

Miets Do. 

seiro No. @—Precious metals, their imita 
tions, aluminum, gold, nickel, silver 
britannia metal, and their manu- 
factured goods not belonging to any 
other class. 

Kaikite No. 11—Minerals. 

Osmos No. 13—Mortar and earth and sand 

Taisant Do. 

Nitirin No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 


measuring, photographic, and educa- 
tional instruments, and tools, eye- 
glasses, and calculators, etc., and 
their parts. 

Redsharp No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, and 
other transporting m achines ’ and 
tools, and their parts. 

Almihard No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photographic, and educa- 
tional instruments, and tools, eye- 
glasses, and calculators, etc., and 
their parts. 


Three Seven No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, but- 
tons, ornamental pins, etc. 
Rimas Do. 


Athena Paste._| No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 
fruits, flour of grains, starch, and 


manufactures thereof. 


Rongum Do. 
Visgum ____..--! Do. 
Country _.| No. &—Paper and manufactures 


thereof which do not belong to any 
other class. 





Holbein | No. 51—Stationeries. 

Chissoyle_.....}| No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 

Qe Do. 

Sabin Do. 

Light House No. 65—Toys and articles used in 
athletics and amusement. 

KRKR. Do. 





Japan.—The following applications for 
trade-marks were published in the official 
Japanese 


“Trade Mark Journal” of April 


June 14, 1941 


24,1941. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


| 
| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- 
cles accessory to medical treatment. 


Taiyuchidarin 








Taiyutrignon__| Do. 

Taiyufiptol____| Do. 

Taiyukonfol. __} Do. 

Taiyuchimage n|} Do. 

Glyargen.---_-| Do. 

Paramonkongo | Do 

Plumarin_- | Do. 

Miketol = Do 

Testilmon | Do 

Papastan . .__- Do 

V-A-Gen ~ Do. 

Vitragen Do 

Vitsan Do. 

Polynadin Do 

Polyodin. - Do. 

Oryzaton Do 

Canphamidon Do 

Phytitamin_- Do. 

Lactoryzae. _- Do. 

Apupectin Do 

Chrothymonin | Do 

Ensalo...._-. Do. 

Skolemin. _. Do 

Buntecough -_ - Do 

Utakamin.-___- Do 

Utanahrun Do 

Urel Do 

Otome | Do 

Sun Vita Car- | Do 

otin. } 

Milocal Do 

Isabin Do 

Kisalogen Do 

Tergen | Do 

Krystalvin Do 

Ermon Do 

Ermoan. . | Do 

Diavat No. 2—-Dyes, pigments, mordants, ana 
paints 

Papacolo No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles that 
| do not belong to any other class 

Esuya | Do 

Nium_. Do 

E. W No. 7—Manufac tures metal goods 
which do not belong to any other 
class 

Tiger Do 

House of] No. 8—Edged and sharp- pointed tool] 

Sharpness 

Hairop Lx 

Almihard Do 

Cartera La Fa- Lx 

ma 

Nachi Do 

El-Yate By 

E.S. E Do 

Sunalloy No. 17-—Machinery and «implements 
and parts thereof, which do not 
belong to any other class, as well as 
belts, hose, and packings. 

Gold Crow No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photographic, and educa 
tional instruments and tools, eye- 
glasses, and calculators, etc., and their 
parts 

KEEF 

Isetan No. 25—Silk wadding, cotton, hemp, 
feather, and wool, and half-manu 
factured goods thereof 

Equator No. 27—Cotton thread 

omen No. 20—Hemp thread and any thread 
other than those coming under classes 
26-28 

Kulano Do 

kK. H. K No. 30-—All kinds of intoxicating bever- 
| age whi a wll belong to class 3 
| and 1 i s there 

Kin No. 41 - pegpesetengn 1 vinegar. 

P.O. B. Ester_| Do. 

Sampei | No. 44—Tea, coffee, cocoa, and cubs 
| sugar containing coffee, and imita- 
| tions thereof 

rhree Dia No 47—Girains, vegetables, seeds, 

monds Brand | fruits flour of grains, starch, and 

| nanufactures tt ereof, 

H.C.W No 5—Oil, fat, and wax 

MWPW No. 57—Bamboo, we od, rattan, bark 
bamboo-sheath, and shavings 

KK No. 61—Umbrella, cane yoy ~ te 
and accessories. 

NP No. 70 ~Me ret andise not belonging to 

NP NP } any er class 





Commercial Clothes Pressers 
Little Used in Brazil 


Clothes pressers are used by the more 
important dry-cleaning establishments 
and by a few valet shops in Brazil; but 
probably not more than 400 clothes 
pressers are in use in the entire country. 
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U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, June 10. 


No. 85d—General Licenses Issued for 
Swiss and Swedish Shipments Intransit 
to Most Areas in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Extended for Finnish, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish Shipments 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that the additional general license GIT- 
Sw/B has been issued for shipments pass- 
ing through the United States from 
Switzerland to any country in Group B, 
or to the following British areas in the 
Western Hemisphere; and that a similar 
general license GIT-—Sd/B has been issued 
for shipments passing through the United 
States from Sweden to the same areas: 
Bahamas. 


Bermuda. 
British Guiana. 


Jamaica. 
Leeward Islands. 
Newfoundland. 


British Honduras. Trinidad and 
Canada. Tobago. 
Falkland Islands. Windward Islands. 


| As announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly of May 17, group B comprises all the Latin 
American Republics and the Netherland and 
Danish Colonies in the Western Hemisphere. | 


It was also announced that general li- 
censes GIT-F/B, GIT-P/B, and GIT-S/B, 
have been amended by including in the 
list of countries to which reexportations 
may be made, not only the countries in 
group B, but also the countries named in 
the above list. 

Collectors of customs have been in- 
structed to refuse clearance to any ex- 
portation under general license GIT- 
Sw /B or GIT-Sd/B unless evidence of the 
issuance of a certificate of origin and in- 
terest for each shipment is presented to 
the collector at the port of exit. 

Whenever an exportation is made under 
one of the general licenses which have 
been issued for shipments passing through 
the United States, the departing vessel 
will furnish to the collector of customs 
at the port of exit, in accordance with the 
usual procedure, an extra copy of its 
intransit manifest. 


No. 99—General Licenses Issued for Ex- 
port of Certain Products to Brazil 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that “in view of the legal pro- 
hibitions which have recently been placed 
by the Government of Brazil upon re- 
exportations from that country, it has 
been found possible for this Government 
to issue general licenses for the export 
to Brazil of certain of the articles and 
materials named in proclamations and 
regulations issued pursuant to Section 6 
of the Export Control Act of July 2, 1940.” 
Accordingly, the following products may 
now be shipped to Brazil without the re- 
quirement of an individual license: 


Antimony; asbestos (other than Rhodesian 
crysotile, Rhodesian amosite, Rhodesian blue 


fiber or Arizona fiber and asbestos manu- 
factures containing more than 10 percent 
crysotile, Rhodesian amosite, Rhodesian blue 
fiber or Arizona fiber); chlorine; chromium; 
hides (cattle and horse). 

Iron and steel, other than alloy, of the 
following classifications: bars; sheets; strip; 
tin plate; structural shapes; rails; pipe and 
tube; wire; and wire rods. 

Molybdenum; nitrocellulose (containing 
less than 12 percent nitrogen); quartz crys- 
tals; silk (other than silk parachute cloth 
and silk cartridge cloth suitable for powder 
bags); soda lime; sodium acetate; strontium 
chemicals; sulfuric acid; vanadium; and 
wool. 


The symbols and numbers of the gen- 
eral licenses for each of the above prod- 
ucts, which need to be entered upon the 
shipper’s export declaration, can be ob- 
tained from any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. All products 
subject to control which are not included 
in the above list will continue to require 
individual licenses for their exportation 
to Brazil. 


No. 100—Revision of Products Export- 
able to Cuba under General License— 
Additions and Revocations 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that the list of articles and materials 
for the exportation of which to Cuba 
general licenses were issued on March 
26 has been revised, and now reads as 
follows: 


Antimony; asbestos (other than Rhodesian 
crysotile, Rhodesian amosite, Rhodesian blue 
fiber or Arizona fiber and asbestos manufac- 
tures containing more than 10 percent Rho- 
desian crysotile, Rhodesian amosite, Rho- 
desian blue fiber or Arizona fiber); bromine; 
chlorine; chromium, ethylene, ethylene di- 
bromide; hides (cattle and horse). 

Iron and steel products, other than alloy, 
of the following classifications: bars; sheets; 
tinplate; structural shapes; rails; pipe and 
tube; wire; and wire rods. 

Methylamine; molybdenum; quartz crys- 
tals; silk (other than silk parachute cloth 
and silk cartridge cloth suitable for powder 
bags); soda lime; sodium acetate; strontium 
chemicals and metals; vanadium; and wool. 


[It will be noted that the definitions of 
asbestos and silk which may be exported 
under general license numbers have been 
considerably modified. The symbols and 
numbers of the general licenses for each 
of the above products, which need to be 
entered upon the Shipper’s Export Dec- 
laration, can be obtained from any Field 
Office of the Department of Commerce.] 

Furthermore, the following general 
licenses for Cuba, the issuance of which 
was announced on March 26, have been 
revoked because of national defense re- 
quirements: 


Rubber, toluol, ingots, plates pilings, 
wheels, axles, and spikes. 


Applications for individual licenses for 
the exportation of those commodities for 
which the general licenses have been re- 
voked may still be submitted to the De- 
partment of State. 
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No. 101—General Licenses Issued for 
Export of Certain Iron and Steel Prod- 
ucts to Argentina 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced “that it has been found possi- 
ble for this Government to issue general 
licenses for the export to Argentina of 
certain of the articles and materials 
named in proclamations and regulations 
issued pursuant to Section 6 of the Ex- 
port Control Act of July 2, 1940.” Ac- 
cordingly, the following classifications of 
iron and steel, other than alloy, may now 
be shipped to Argentina without the re- 
quirement of an individual license: 


Bars, sheets, strip, tin plate, structural 


oe rails, pipe and tube, wire and wire 
Toads. 


“In the event of any extension of the 
legal prohibitions placed by the Govern- 
ment of Argentina upon reexportations 
from that country, it will be possible to 
give consideration to issuing general li- 
censes for other articles and materials 
in addition to those specified above.” 

The symbols and numbers of the gen- 
eral licenses for each of the above prod- 
ucts, which need to be entered upon the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, can be ob- 
tained from any Field Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. All products 
subject to control which are not included 
in the above list will continue to require 
individual licenses for their exportation 
to Brazil. 


No. 102—New Requirement for Showing 
New and Gross Value on License 
Applications 


Attention is called to the requirement 
announced on page 9 of the pamphlet 
containing Export Control Schedules 5 
to 8, recently released by the Administra- 
tor of Export Control (as announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 7), 
that on and after June 3, 1941, two values 
must be shown on all license applica- 
tions: 1) The “net value,” representing 
simply the selling price of the article to 
be exported, without costs of packing, 
freight, etc.; and 2) the “gross value,” 
which is to represent the selling price or 
value of merchandise in the port of ex- 
port at time of exportation, including 
the value of any containers or coverings, 
plus the freight charges to the seaport or 
border point of exportation. 

We are advised that this change was 
made in order to facilitate the customs 
clearances of exports of controlled prod- 
ucts, by avoiding cases where collectors 
may hold up shipments because the value 
shown on the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion, which calls for “gross value,” may 
not correspond to the value shown on 
the approved license application, on 
which the exporter usually enters only 
the “net value” of the merchandise at 
the factory or point of dispatch. The 
tolerance of 10 percent above the value 
specified on the license, which collectors 
have recently been instructed to allow 
on all shipments (Circular No. 92 of May 
28), should reduce the ftequency of 
difficulties of this kind. 
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However, in order to eliminate all 
doubt as to whether the value of the 
goods covered by a Shipper’s Export 
Declaration corresponds to that for 
which a license application was granted, 
it is now required that, in addition to 
the “net value” of the merchandise now 
called for by point 8 of the Export Li- 
cense Application form, exporters shall 
enter the approximate gross value, as de- 
fined above, using the same column for 
that purpose. 

While this entry of the two values has 
been required since June 3, tolerance will 
be exercised for a time, to allow export- 
ers to accustom themselves to the change. 
However, the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State advises that any 
application received on and after June 
20, which does not include this required 
information as to net and gross values, 
will be returned to the sender for 
completion. 


No. 103.—General Licenses Issued for 
Exportation of Most Products to the 
Philippine Islands 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that, in accordance with the President’s 
Executive order of March 15, 1941, gen- 
eral licenses have been issued authoriz- 
ing exportation to the Philippine Islands 
of all articles and materials designated 
by the President as necessary to the na- 
tional defense, pursuant to section 6 of 
the Export Control Act approved July 
2, 1940, with the exception of arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, tin- 
plate scrap, helium, mercury, and indus- 
trial diamonds. 

Collectors of Customs are being au- 
thorized to permit, without the require- 
ment of an individual license, the ex- 
portation to the Philippine Islands of 
the articles and materials to which these 
licenses are applicable, but the exporter 
will be required to indicate the appro- 
priate general license number on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration filed with 
the Collector. 

Those articles and materials for which 
no general licenses have been issued, but 
which are subject to the requirement of 
an export license, will continue to re- 
quire individual licenses for their expor- 
tation. 

[A list of the applicable general license 
numbers will be released in the near future, 
and specific information will be obtainable 


from any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


No. 104.—Revocation of General Licenses 
for Certain Products to Various British 
Colonies. 


The Secretary of State has notified 
Collectors of Customs of the revocation 
of the general licenses previously issued 
for the exportation of the products listed 
below to most of the British Colonies: 


Nonproprietary and proprietary preparations 
containing quinine. 

Cadmium pigments including cadmium sul- 
fide and cadmium lithopone. 

Chrome pigments containing 10 percent or 
more chroniium, including chromic oxide 
(chrome green), lead chromate (chrome 
yellow) and zinc chromate. 
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Titanium pigments, including titanium diox- 
ide. 

Zinc pigments, including zinc oxide, leaded 
zinc oxide, zinc sulfide and lithopone. 

Lead pigments. 

Rubber tires and tubes. 

Petrolatum and petroleum jelly, including 
medicinal, cosmetic, lubricant, rust pre- 
ventative, polishes and soap grades. 

Coconut oil, edible and inedible. 

Palm kernel oils, palm oils and oils obtain- 
able from all varieties of palm kernels, 
both refined and crude. 

Animal, fish and marine mammal oils, fats 
and grease, edible and inedible. 

Fatty acids (vegetable and petroleum origin). 

Vegetable oils, and fats, inedible and edible 
(including all vegetable oils except olive, 
cottonseed, coconut, palm and pine oils). 

Olive oil, edible and inedible, sulphured and 
foots. 

Cottonseed oil, crude and refined. 


The effect of these revocations is that 
individual licenses will now be required 
for the exportation of these commodities 
to most of the British Colonies. 

(By subtraction, the parts of the British 
Empire of which general licenses are still 
operative for the shipment of the above 
products are: Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Union of South Africa; Pales- 
tine; the Bahamas, Barbados, and Bermuda.) 


No. 105.—General Licenses Issued for Ex- 
port of Certain Products to the Domini- 
can Republic 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that “in view of the legal pro- 
hibitions which have recently been placed 
by the Government of the Dominican 
Republic upon reexportations from that 
country, it has been found possible for 
this Government to issue general licenses 
for the export to the Dominican Republic 
of certain of the articles and materials 
named in proclamations and regulations 
issued pursuant to section 6 of the Ex- 
port Control Act of July 2, 1940.” Ac- 
cordingly, the following products may 
now be shipped to the Dominican Repub- 
lic without the requirement of an in- 
dividual license: 

Wool; vanadium; strontium chemicals; 
soda lime; sodium acetate; silk (other than 
silk parachute cloth and silk cartridge cloth 
suitable for powder bags); molybdenum; 
rubber (other than tires and tubes); lead; 
sides (cattle and horse); chromium; and 
antimony. 


The symbols and numbers of the gen- 
eral licenses for each of the above prod- 
ucts, which need to be entered upon the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, can be ob- 
tained from any field office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. All products subject 
to control which are not included in the 
above list will continue to require individ- 
ual licenses for their exportation to 
Brazil. 


No. 106—Unlimited Licenses to British 
Purchasing Commission for Exporta- 
tion of Certain Products to Various 
British Areas and Egypt 


Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State to the British 
Purchasing Commission for the exporta- 
tion of a varying list of products to vari- 
ous countries of the British Empire and 
to Egypt. While this makes it unneces- 
sary for exporters to make application 
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to the Department of State for individ- 
ual licenses, Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions covering such shipments will not 
be accepted without the appropriate 
symbol and license number, which are 
obtainable from the British Purchasing 
Commission, Adams Building, 1333 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

1. All of the products (except lead pig- 
ments) for which general licenses have 
recently been revoked to various of the 
British areas, as indicated in Announce- 
ment No. 104 above, may now be shipped 
to all of those areas (except the British 
Pacific Islands) under unlimited licenses 
issued to the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, by arrangement with that or- 
ganization. 

2. For aviation motor fuel, aviation 
lubricating oil, oil well drilling and oil 
refinery machinery, unlimited licenses 
have been issued to the British Purchas- 
ing Commission for shipments to: British 
East Africa, British Malaya, British West 
Africa, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, Gib- 
raltar, Mauritius, St. Helena, Seychelles 
and Dependencies. 

3. For ball and roller bearings and 
parts, unlimited licenses have been issued 
to the British Purchasing Commission 
for shipments to: Cyprus, Egypt, Falk- 
land Islands, Ireland (Hire), Mauritius, 
St. Helena, Seychelles, and Dependencies. 

4. For brass and bronze, nickel and 
copper, unlimited licenses have been is- 
sued to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion for shipments to: Cyprus, Falkland 
Islands, Gibraltar, Mauritius, and St. 
Helena. 

5. For aircraft parts, unlimited li- 
censes have been issued to the British 
Purchasing Commission for shipments to 
Ireland (Eire). 

As earlier indicated (see Announce- 
ment No. 74a in ForeicGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 7), shipments to all of 
the above British areas require the ob- 
taining of a “Prior Release Certificate” 
from the British Purchasing Commission. 
without which Collectors are authorized 
to refuse the clearance of the shipment. 





War Boosts Medicinal Production 
in Peru 


Domestic production of pharmaceutical 
products, together with imported prod- 
ucts elaborated and packed locally, 
gained further headway in Peru during 
1940 and supplied about 40 percent of 
the market requirements. The increase 
in production may be attributed to some 
extent to difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining certain types of pharmaceuticals 
from Europe. There still exists a prefer- 
ence for foreign-manufactured medici- 
nals, however. Vaccines and serums are 
made locally by the Government- 
controlled National Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health; but despite its ac- 
tivities during the year, imports in- 
creased. Cocaine is produced in appre- 
ciable quantities from the domestic coca 
leaves. 
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June 14, 1941 TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 
PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 


MENT OF STATE 


Supplement to the List of Products on 
Which the United States Will Consider 
Granting Concessions to ARGENTINA 


tions for supplemental oral presentation 
of views relating to products included 
in this supplementary list shall be 
submitted to it not later than 12 noon, 
June 23, 1941. They should be addressed 
to “The Chairman, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.” Supplemental oral 
statements with regard to any product 
contained in the supplementary list will 
be heard at the public hearing beginning 
at 10 a. m. on June 23, 1941, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, unless persons interested in these 
products request that they be heard at a 
later date acceptable to the Committee. 
Suggestions with regard to the form and 
content of presentations addressed to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
are included in a statement released by 
that Committee on December 13, 1937. 

In the event that articles which are at 
present regarded as classifiable under the 
that the products described below have descriptions included in the following 
been added to the list issued on May 13, list are excluded therefrom by judicial 
1941. decision or otherwise prior to the con- 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- clusion of the agreement, the list will 
mation has prescribed that all informa- nevertheless be considered as including 
tion and views in writing and all applica- such articles. 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, public no- 
tice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of Ar- 
gentina was issued on May 13, 1941. In 
connection with that notice, the Secre- 
tary of State published a list of products 
on which the United States will consider 
the granting of concessions to Argentina, 
and announced that concessions on prod- 
ucts not included in the list would not be 
considered unless supplementary an- 
nouncement were made. 


The Secretary of State now announces 





United States Tariff 
Act of 1930 (para- Description of article Present rate of duty 
graph) 
52 Neat’s-foot oil and animal oils known as neat’s-foot stock 20 percent ad valorem. 
1519 (a Plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses of dressed dog, goat, or kid | 25 percent ad valorem. 
skins, if not dyed. 
1519 (b Plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses of hare, lamb, and sheep | 35 percent ad valorem. 
furs (except caracul and Persian lamb), if not dyed. 
Internal Revenue Present rate of import 
Code section tax 
2491 (a Neat’s-foot oil and animal oils known as neat’s-foot stock 


3 cents per pound. 





PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Supplement to the List of Products on 
Which the United States Will Consider 
Granting Concessions to ARGENTINA 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
June 23, 1941; closing date for applica- 
tion to be heard, June 23, 1941; public 
hearings open June 23, 1941 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all infor- 
mation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pre- 
sentation of views, with regard to the 
supplementary list of products announced 
by the Secretary of State on this date in typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
connection with the negotiation of a mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
trade agreement with the Government of to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Argentina, shall be submitted to the Committee may be made only by those 
Committee for Reciprocity Information persons who have filed written state- 
not later than 12 o’clock noon, June 23, ments and who have within the time pre- 
1941. Such communications should be (Continued on p. 483) 


addressed to ‘“‘The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, beginning 
at 10 a. m. on June 23, 1941, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, when supplemental oral statements 
will be heard with regard to the products 
contained in the supplementary list, un- 
less persons interested in these products 
request that they be heard at a later date 
acceptable to the Committee. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
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Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
ORS oa te Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
on 1, RN Ee Sees Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti me ee a 
ei so aaees May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
SRE eee Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) __..______- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


2 ee Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland__._...______- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras ‘eae Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
CUMIIMING So Scand coosccws Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_.__......_____ Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


_Morocco--............-| May 6, 1936 Do. 

Nicaragua !_............- Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
. ae May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador. .............| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica.....:....... Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia a ..| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
a ae Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
LS eee Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

Canada (revision of agree- | 








ment of 1985)..........-]..... ee Do. 
tT Eee ESR aia Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
i ea ae. Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) _...._.......| Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) .__________- | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | | 

agreement) .........___- Dec. 13, 1940 Dec. 20, 1940 





_ | Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939, 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Copies of such analyses or 
summaries for any particular agreement, figures for 
United States trade with “Agreement Countries,’ and 
general information regarding the aims, procedure, and 
operation of the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Program 
may be obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the 
Bureau at Washington. 

{A compilation of all'changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act. 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





| Latest date Date for oral 








. . | Date ofissu- | for submit- dtr 
Country ance of notice | ting written er 
| | statements F 
in 7 Te. 2 re | 
Chile | Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 


Argentina} May 13,1941 | June 12,1941! | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay.| May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941 i 23, 1941 





1 Briefs on products covered by supplementary an- 
nouncement of June 6, 1941, may be submitted not later 
than June 23, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the.United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, as well 
as from the Committee for Reciprocity Information or 
the Department of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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New Books and Reports 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications, write direct to the publishing 


agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the “Department of State Bulletin” 
May 31, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $2.75 a year. The May 31 
issue contains these articles: 


Rapio ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Pages 647-653. 


PROCLAMATION OF UNLIMITED NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY. Page 654. 


Foop AND FOREIGN POLIcy: Address by 
Assistant Secretary Berle. Pages 655- 
657. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE: 

Extension of Export Control to the 
Philippine Islands. Pages 657-658. 


General Licenses for Exports to Brazil, 
Cuba, and Argentina. Pages 658-660. 


Issuance of Unlimited Licenses. Page 
660. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE AND APPOINTED MIN- 
ISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF CHINA. 
Pages 661-662. 


SURVIVORS OF THE S. S. ZAMZAM. Pages 
662-663. 


IMPORT QUOTAS ON WHEAT AND WHEAT 
FLOUR: 

Proclamation by the President. Pages 
663-665. 


Exchange of Notes with Canada. Pages 
665-666. 


INTER-AMERICAN COLLABORATION IN THE 
FIELD OF SOCIAL WELFARE. Pages 666-677. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS, TIN PLATE, ScRAP, 
Etc., MONTHLY STATISTICS. Pages 668— 
675. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL CHANGES. 
Pages 675-676. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL CONVENTION. Page 
676. 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICER 
AS DIRECTOR OF THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 
OF GUATEMALA. Pages 676-677. 


Other Publications 


PrIcE CONTROL IN GERMANY—POLICY 
AND TECHNIQUE. Louis Domeratzky, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
1941. 12 pp. International Reference 
Service. No. 19. Price, 5 cents. The 


main object of this survey is to give a 
connected account and interpretation of 
the price-control policy of the German 
Government beginning with the World 


War. No attempt has been made to give 
details of the numerous regulations af- 
fecting various commodities except when 
they illustrate a certain policy. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or district offices of 
the Bureau. 


ScHEDULE A—STATISTICAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 1941. 241 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Summary of Commerce regulations gov- 
erning the preparation of monthly, quar- 
terly, and annual statistical statements 
of imports into the United States. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION. J. 
Walter Thompson Co. 1941. 429 pp., 6th 
ed. Price, $10. This handbook, revised to 
conform to the 1940 census figures, brings 
together certain data of population and 
purchasing power vital to the work of 
sales managers, advertising men, and 
others interested in marketing goods to 
consumers. In addition to the usual data 
covering population by size groups in 
cities of 5,000 and over, in counties, and 
towns of 500 or over within counties, this 
edition contains the following new fea- 
tures: An alphabetical list of all incor- 
porated places with a population of 500 
or over; summary tables covering States 
by population, occupied dwellings, in- 
come-tax returns, residential telephones, 
wired homes, radio homes, automobile 


_registrations, and major groupings of 


1939 retail sales; number of persons per 
income-tax return for each county; dis- 
tribution of population both in terms of 
individuals and family units and econo- 
mic status of the families through in- 
come-tax returns. Available from Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


JAPANESE EXPANSION ON THE ASIATIC 
CONTINENT. Hoshi S. Kuno. 1940. 416 
pp. Tllus. Price, $4. Volume II. A 
study in the history of Japan, with spe- 
cial reference to its international rela- 
tions with China, Korea, and Russia. 
Japan’s expansion on the continent of 
Asia is a part of today’s news; but it is 
also an ancient story, and its present 
phase cannot be understood apart from 
preceding events. Professor Kuno’s first 
volume covered the events up to the end 
of the sixteenth century, when Hideyoshi 
attempted to conquer all Asia. The 
present volume takes the account past 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
and dwells especially upon the “seclu- 
sion” period and its effect upon the fu- 
ture expansion of Japan. The third and 
final volume will begin with the emer- 
gence of the new Japan in 1868 and will 
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close with Japan’s self-establishment in 
Manchuria in 1932 and its preparation 
to make North China its new field of op- 
erations. The text of this volume is sup- 
plemented amply by notes to each of the 
chapters, and the book is supplied with 
an extensive critical bibliography. Avail- 
able from University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

CHILE—LAND OF ProcrREss. Ear] Parker 
Hanson. 1941. 201 pp. Illus. Price, 
$1.75. A book described by Anabal Jara, 
Consul General of Chile in the United 
States, as a “precise and complete pic- 

(Continued on p. 483) 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 45. The Indian Myrobalans In- 
dustry. 

No. 46. Guatemala—Chemical De- 
velopments Abroad in 1940. 

Part 2—Electrical Products: 

No. 24. Market for Electrical Indus- 
trial Equipment in Brazil. 

No. 25. Operations of 7 Leading 
Radio and Phonograph Manufac- 
turers. 

Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 30. Lumber Industry and Trade 
of Guatemala. 

Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 

No. 22. The Indian Myrobalans In- 
dustry. 

Part 6—Machinery and equipment: 

No. 32. Market for Electrical Indus- 
trial Equipment in Brazil. 

Part 7—Metal and Mineral Products: 

No. 29. Cadmium Output and Sales 
Break All Previous Records. 

No. 30. Uranium and Vanadium Ore 
Industry in 1940. 

No. 31. Steel Works and Rolling Mili 
Industry of United States. 

No. 32. Fuller’s Earth Industry Sur- 
fers from Technological Advances 
in Petroleum Refining. 

No. 33. Tungsten Ore Output In- 
creased 350 Percent in Past 
Decade. 

Part 10—Rubber and its Products: 

No. 28. British Indian Rubber Manu- 
facturers Supplying 75 Percent of 
Domestic Demand. 

Part 11—Stone, Clay, and Glass Products: 

No. 8. Fuller’s Earth Industry Suffers 
From Technological Advances in 
Petroleum Refining. 

Part 12—Tezxtiles and Related Products: 

No. 29. Chilean Market for Yarns 
and Fabrics. 

Business Series No. 7: 

Long-Term Trends in Nation’s Buy- 

ing Habits. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information as 
to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the Com- 


mercial Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 








| Refer- 





: - . - Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
| No. No. 
BEVERAGES: | | : 
rea (Indian, Ceylon, China, and Java), 500 chests, | Cork, Ireland_-._.--- 675 || MacHINERY—Continued. ; 
all qualities. Paper and board mill equipment: rotary digester; | Ahmedabad, India __- 681 
CELLULOSE PRODUCTS: rotary board cutter; reel cutter and winder; super 
assorted colors, for the manufacture of tooth 


board mill; glazing cylinder; stone-glazing ma- 


brushes Order of 10,000 kilograms. chine; and complete coating machine, 1 of each 


| | 
Pyroxylin plastic sheets. 60 millimeters thick, in | Barcelona, Spain | 679 | calender; beater; half-stuff beater; complete straw- 
' 
CHEMICALS: | 


type. (Complete details available.) 
Pharmaceutical chemicals and synthetic medicinals y 679 || RUBBER MANUFACTURES: 
in appreciable quantities. (ltemized list with Combs, hard rubber, all sizes, 200 gross; mouthpiece | Cairo, Egypt...._-_--- 682 
specific quantities available.) nipples, 400 gross; prophylactics, 00 gross; and 
FUR AND MANUFACTURES: toy balloons, 10,000 gross. 
Rabbit fur for hat manufacture. Order of 8,000 kilo- | Buenos Aires, Argen- 677 Used automobile tires, passenger and truck, with | Vancouver, B. C., 678 
grams annually. tina and without beads, in grades 1 and.2. Order of 100 Canada 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES: tons. 
Medicinal ampoules, glass. Ranging in size from 1 | Lima, Peru aa 674 || TEXTILES: 
to 20 cubic centimeters. One point type. Order Cotton twills, pocketings, sleeve linings, sateens, | Stockholm, Sweden... 676 
of 670,000. featherproof tickings, cotton Italians and Vene- 
MACHINERY: tians, and haircloth interlinings. Order of 6,000 
Grinding mills for manufacturing printing inks, | Ahmedabad, India_- 681 yards. (Samples available.) 
with 2, 3, and 5 rollers. 























Agency opportunity.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 
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ture of Chile and its national character- 
istics.” Against a background of the his- 
torical factors which have determined 
Chile’s development in the course of cen- 
turies and during the present turbulent 
age of readjustment, the author has pro- 
jected the culture and the people of 
Chile with an insight and a feeling which 
will give to North Americans a genuine 
appreciation of a remarkable nation. 
The book shows the new Chile in transi- 
tion, pulling itself “by its bootstraps” 
out of the dual disaster of earthquake : . 

and world depression, building its indus- . — (4 
tries, reshaping its agriculture, making 
new laws to protect its workers, reshap- 
ing its educational system to turn out 
thousands of men and women to cope 
with the manifold new needs of the pres- 
ent. Available from Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


We, the people... 





Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act 
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scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath, 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 6th day of 
June 1941. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1941. 

















DO YOU SELL TO UNCLE SAM? 


Businessmen have a _— Service Office in Washington 


It is in Room 1060 ¢ Department of Commerce Building 


Approximately 2,500 government purchasing agencies 
purchase some 300,000 different articles, buying some 
quantities of almost everything produced in this country. 

The magnitude of the government purchasing set-up, 
especially in this grave emergency when first emphasis is 
necessarily placed upon defense equipment for the expand- 
ing Army and Navy and for Great Britain, tends to confuse 
many manufacturers who desire to cooperate 100 percent. 

Actually, government purchases are made on a very 
simple formula. The specifications are not complicated. 
In fact, the biggest buyer in the world—-the Federal 
Government—has the simplest system of purchasing 
supplies, equipment, and services. The system functions 
something like a large mail-order house, except that where 
the latter sells to thousands, the government buys from 
thousands. 

How can a businessman sell to the government? 

The initial venture of selling to the government presents 
some new problems. None of these problems, however, 
are necessarily complicated. In order to help manufac- 
turers solve them, Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
early in his administration set up a Service and Information 
Office, staffed with men who have had years of service in 


government and have recently completed months of 


intensive study of the purchase systems of each govern- 
mental office. Consequently, the Service and Informa- 
tion Office is equipped to inform manufacturers whom 
they should contact and exactly how to do so. A manu- 
facturer who desires to cooperate with the government in 
the present emergency, and lacks specific information as 
to how to proceed, is invited to apply to this unit, room 
1060, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The effectiveness of the assistance rendered by the Office 
is demonstrated by the large number of telegrams and 
letters of appreciation which it has received. 

Many manufacturers apparently have felt that if they 
desire to transact business with the government they must 
either come to Washington in person or employ somebody 
familiar with government purchasing methods. 


The Service and Information Office strongly urges 
manufacturers not to come to Washington, at least until 
they have carried on preliminary negotiations by mail 
with the purchasing agency that handles their particular 
products. 

They are advised not to employ outsiders on a commis- 
sion or other basis. In fact, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Office of Production Management have 
repeatedly warned against such employment. The lack of 
necessity for such employment cannot be overemphasized. 

Furthermore, the Army, for example, has decentralized 
its purchasing system. Different depots specialize in pur 
chasing specific supplies. Clothing is purchased in Phila 
delphia; shoes in Boston; various kinds of equipment in 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; aircraft supplies in Dayton, Ohio. A 
very small percentage of Army supplies is purchased in 
Washington. 

The Navy, too, has part of its purchasing system de- 
centralized and prefers to have preliminary negotiations 
conducted by mail. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
purchases a major proportion of Navy supplies, aside from 
contracting for ships. 

A third large purchasing agency of the government is 
the Procurement Office of the Treasury Department, a 
centralized purchasing agency for all departments except 
the Army and Navy. The Procurement Office also has 
branches in different parts of the country and prefers that 
preliminary negotiations be conducted by mail. 

When it is necessary to come to Washington, the Service 
and Informatien Office will gladly arrange for the business=- 
man to see the particular official with whom contact 
should be made. In this way the businessman will be 
able to get in and out of Washington with a minimum of 
time, effort, and expense, and return home with a clear 
understanding of the government’s needs and the necessary 
procedure in helping to supply them. Generally, by 
following this suggested approach, the business of the 
prospective contractor can be transacted in Washington 


within one or two days. 


SERVICE AND INFORMATION OFFICE 


TELEPHONE DISTRICT 2200 - 


EXTENSION 576 - ROOM 1060 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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